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, Christmas Greetings from the Missions of Hunan 
to the Members of the 


CHRISTMAS CLUB FOR CHRIST 


This page is especially dedicated in gratitude to all those friends who put aside 
a penny a day for the Passionist Missions in Hunan, China. These loyal friends, 
by the constancy of their thoughtfulness and generosity, have been of invaluable 
assistance to the Missionaries in these difficult and dangerous times. 


It is the special joy of the members of the Christmas Club for Christ to know that 
they have helped to bring the message of Christmas to those who know not Christ 
—and to bring that message in a practical way. For the message of Christmas is 
that the homeless are sheltered, the naked clothed, the sick attended, the hungry 
fed, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them. 


This page is meant also as an invitation to all Catholics in America to join the 
Christmas Club for Christ, that the good tidings may be brought from the hills 
of Bethlehem across the hill of Calvary to the hills of Hunan. 





Rev. Emmanuel Trainor, C.P., 
Mission Procurator, 


c/o THE SIGN, 


PLEASE USE THIS Union City, N. J. 


Dear Father: 


ENROLLMENT I would be happy to join the Christmas Club for Christ. 


Please send me a mite box and enroll: 


FORM Name 


Address 














City 
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“MM entio n 
> No Congress in the history of the 
U. S. has been so criticized as the pres- 
ent one. John C. O’Brien of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer tells us what Representative 
Dirksen is doing to remedy the situa- 
tion. His article: A Congressman Looks 


At Congress is the story of what this 
Republican leader has in mind. 


® William P. Carney is a Texan by 
birth, a New Yorker by occupation, and 
a Pennsylvanian by residence. This for- 
mer foreign correspondent for the In- 
ternational News rep- 
resented the New York 
Times with the forces 
of General Franco dur- 
ing the Spanish War. 
He writes in this issue 
of THE S1en on French 
Canada’s Loyalties, a 
subject which has re- 
ceived one-sided un- 
fair treatment on many occasions in the 
past. Most recently Life gave its read- 
ers such kind of biased viewpoint. 





> In pursuance of its inter-American 
policy THe Sicn presents another article 
on a South American country: Colombia 
Looks Forward. Its author Luli Vargas 
Vila is of Colombian 
and Venezuelan _par- 
entage. She is a con- 
tributor to periodicals 
in both Latin Amer- 
ica and the U.S. She 





is the translator of the 
prize S.A. novel La 
Quintrala recently 


published in this coun- 

try. She writes the sketches of great North 
and South American figures broadcast 
weekly by N.B.C.’s short-wave stations. 


® How will our soldier boys spend their 
Christmas away from home! Many anx- 
ious parents will be comforted by read- 
ing Courtenay Savage's fiction-fact story: 
The Gift. At present 
Mr. Savage is continu- 
ing his busy life as 
author, lecturer, and 
playwright, by serving 
as the Director of Pub- 
blic Relations for the 
National Catholic 
Community Service, 
an integral part of the 
USO. This organization is doing a grand 
work in helping to maintain morale 
among the armed forces of the nation. 
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Lessons ol 


Ow CHRISTMAS DAY the thoughts of the Christian 
world will turn from tales of strife and bloodshed, of 
slaughter and cruelty, to contemplate the story of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. The Evangelist tells the story in 
words of artless but beautiful simplicity. Through the 
centuries of the Christian era, hearts have been en- 
thralled and imaginations inflamed by the tale of that 
Infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a 
manger by His Virgin Mother, while angels announce 
fo watching shepherds the glad tidings of peace to 
men of good will. 


NEVER have the lessons of Bethlehem been more 
needed by the world than they are today. Our enemies 
would turn back the clock of time to the era of brutality 
ad slavery that antedated the birth of Christ. The at- 
tack which is being made upon us is not merely mili- 
tary; it is not aimed only at our bodies. It is aimed 
also at our minds and our faith; it is directed toward 
the capture of our very souls. 

The core of this attack upon our Christian faith and 
tivilization is the degradation of the individual. In the 
totalitarian states man has become a cog in a machine, 
aunit in a military organization, a being without 
tights, existing only for the State and subservient in 
all things to the will of a leader. 

If this conception of man has ever been contradicted, 
it was contradicted by the Incarnation and Nativity of 
Christ. Through the Incarnation, human nature has 
become united to God in the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Christ thus became our Brother, and 
ifChrist is our Brother then His Father is likewise our 
father. We as individuals have become members of 
the Divine Family. 


FURTHERMORE, we-are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Besides the Christ of history who was 
born at Bethlehem, lived thirty-three years in Pales- 
tine, and died on a cross, there is the Mystical Christ, 
of whom we are members. These are not two Christs, 
but two aspects of the one Christ. He is the head of 
the body of which we are members. The consequence 
of this incorporation into Christ is that God loves us 
as He loves His own Son, because we are in a manner 
m extension of the Person of Christ, a part of His 
Mystical Body. 

No wonder St. Peter could exult over the dignity 








Bethlehem 


of Christians, as when he wrote: "You are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people.” 

This is our dignity as Christians, and those who 
possess it and are conscious of it can never subscribe 
to the totalitarian doctrine of the supremacy of the 
State, nor prostrate themselves before the golden calf 
of Fuehrer or Duce or Emperor. The Christian knows 
that the State exists only for the individual, and not 
the individual for the State. The rights of the State are 
limited to the needs of the individual. Instead of being 
an end in itself, the State is but a means to an end, 
a help to the individual to arrive at the goal for which 
he is destined. 


AND it is pertinent to recall in these days of war 
that we can fight for these God-given rights against 
enemies who would deprive us of them. The peace 
which God promised to men of good will is not the 
peace of pacifism, nor the peace at any price of the 
coward and weakling. It is that peace which St. 
Thomas speaks of as the “fruit of charity,” a peace 
which resides deep down in the soul of man and can 
be dislodged only by the will of man himself. He who 
possesses this peace is like a fathomless mountain 
lake whose surface may be lashed by sudden storms 
but whose depths are always calm. 


‘THIS peace announced by the angels at the birth 
of Christ can reign in our hearts even in time of war. 
When our cause is just, when we are fighting for 
something that is really worth fighting for, that peace 
will remain in the depths of our souls, even on the 
field of battle. 

But while we fight for rights which are dearer to 
us than life itself, we must love and not hate. Our 
enemies too are members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ—or are called to that supernal vocation. There 
will never be peace in the world unless there is first 
peace in our own hearts, and that peace in our hearts 
is the “fruit of charity,” not of hatred. 


Cth, “abo eo CP 




















Tue editors and publishers of THE SiGn extend to you, 
our readers, their sincerest good wishes for a happy 
Christmas. Although the world is at war, and nation 
is struggling against nation, 
the angelic message will be 
heard again on Christmas 
Day, proclaiming peace to 
men of good will. It is our 
wish and our prayer that the 
peace proclaimed by the angelic hosts, a peace which 
resides in the soul and which neither bombs nor bullets 
can destroy, may be always in your hearts and minds. 

From His Excellency, Most Reverend Cuthbert 
O'Gara, C.P., Vicar Apostolic of our Chinese Missions, 
who returned recently to his beloved mission field after 
a long internment in a Japanese prison camp at Hong 
Kong, we received the following cable: “Please extend 
my heartfelt Christmas greetings to the readers of THE 
Sicn, with deep gratitude for their unremitting solici- 
tude and anxious prayers during my months of intern- 
ment. May God amply reward their charity.” 

Chis year it will be impossible for our missionary 
priests and Sisters to send individual Christmas letters 
from Hunan, China. It is their wish that we supply 
their place in extending their Christmas greetings andj 
good wishes to their many friends and benefactors. In 
the tremendous task that is theirs during these days of 
war they are deeply appreciative of the help which they 
have received and which has made it possible for them 
to continue their apostolic labors for souls. Their pray- 
ers and ours ascend daily to heaven to beg God’s bless- 
ing on you and yours. 


Christmas 
Greetings to 
Our Friends 


Tue defeat of the Birth Control Amendment by the 
voters of Massachusetts in the recent election deserves 
hearty commendation. But the fact that such an amend- 
ment has been proposed in 
various states for the ap- 
proval of citizens is a sad 
commentary on the kind of 
Christianity which America 
is supposed to possess. Almighty God opposes artificial 
birth control. He has voted an eternal No on the issue. 
Who is man to go contrary to divine edict? That the 
majority of voters in Massachusetts agreed with God 
showed their elemental common sense and their appre- 
ciation of His authority. But that so many did not 
agree with the Creator is a strange indication of the 
working of the American mind. It knows better than 
God! Which is perfect blasphemy. 


Te the Heneor of 
Massachusetts 
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AND COMMENT 


No one will deny the existence in certain cases of the 
social and economic hardships attendant on the reari 
of a family. No one will dispute the conclusion of com. 
petent physicians that the presence of pathological con. 
ditions renders childbirth difficult for certain women, 
But the answer to these problems is not birth control 
as the term is understood in the United States. The 
answer is a complete reliance on the all-wise Providence 
of God. 

As His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch. 
bishop of Boston, said: “Unequivocally and absolutely 
the Catholic Church condemns and denounces as a 
grievous violation of God’s law every artificial inter. 
vention designed to defeat the sacred purpose of mar. 
riage. That, in brief, is where Catholics stand with re. 
gard to this pernicious doctrine and practice. The 
Church teaches, and history proves, that the practice of 
artificial birth control inevitably brings in its train 
woeful consequences to the individual, the family, the 
State, and the Nation. Her position is based securely 
and unalterably upon Holy Writ and unbroken Chris 
tian tradition. What is needed today is not the dece 
dence of pagan license but the strength of Christian 
virtue; not self-indulgence but self-restraint; not birth 
control but self-control.” 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is honored in 
not adding its voice to swell the chorus of insult given 
Divine Intelligence by the vast majority of the states in 
our nation. To its glory its citizens followed the law of 
God and not the committee which sponsored the 
amendment. 


In soME quarters the Republican gains in Congres 
have been interpreted as a mandate from the voters to 
abolish or revise the labor laws enacted under the 
present administration. The 
labor shortage, which has 
become so acute as to plo 
voke rather extreme pro 
posals, has given impetus 10 
a movement to regulate labor by new and stringent 
legislation. The period that lies ahead is a critical ont, 
not only for labor but for the country at large, as the 
controversy which threatens to develop may be pre 
longed and acrimonious, with dire effects on our m* 
tional unity and on war production. 

There can be little doubt in the minds of the ut 
biased that some new legislation is necessary to mett 
the present emergency, especially in the matter of the 
Wage-Hour Law. A shortage of workers can be con 


National Unity and 
Labor Controversy 
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nsated for, to some extent at least, by lengthening 
jours of work. The average number of hours worked 
, week in manufacturing industries in the United 
gates is forty-three. In Britain it is fifty-six, in Ger- 
many, sixty, and in Russia sixty-six. 

It is well to recall, however, that there is a point be- 
yond which an increase in the hours of work does not 
ult in an increase in production, because of conse- 
went illness, fatigue, absences, and accidents. It is 
further well to recall that the average of forty-three 
hours a week is for all manufacturing industries. Ac- 
cording to the War Production Board seven out of ten 

ple in war industries are now working forty-eight 
hours or more a week. In aircraft factories the work 
week averages from forty-four to fifty-four hours a week, 
ad in machine-tool industries from fifty to seventy 
hours. 

Whether legislation will be enacted to provide a 
remedy for the situation it is impossible to say at the 
time of writing. There is danger of a bitter controversy 
m the floor of Congress, a controversy that would 
divide not only Congress but the entire nation. On the 
one hand doctrinaire adherents of the New Deal and 
certain labor leaders would fight to the last ditch 
against any modification of labor’s recent gains. On the 
other hand some labor-baiting politicians and enemies 
of organized labor would see in the present emergency 
am opportunity to depose labor from the position it 
las rightfully gained after years of uphill fight. 

We are convinced that an equitable solution will be 
found if the problem is approached by all in a spirit 
of compromise and with a realization that sacrifices 
must be made in order to put the necessary weapons of 
war in the hands of our boys in the armed forces. It 
will help toward a solution if a prior agreement is 
reached to the effect that any changes which are made 
now in our labor laws will be in effect only for the 
duration of the war. A period of war is no time for 
legislating social changes. 


In THE United States there is found a rather unique at- 
titude toward legislators, toward the very men duly 
chosen by the popular vote.of the state or nation. This 
attitude results from the 
spirit of democracy that has 
worked its way into every 
tissue of American life. Its 
manifestations may be seen 
in our press, on the radio, as well as in campaign 
speeches of opposing candidates. It is the tendency’ to 
subject our lawmakers to a persistent ribbing, sometimes 
good-natured and sometimes malicious. They are cari- 
catured and joked about and called by nicknames. This 
conduct may be considered good sane fun up to a point, 
or the accepted technique in political oratory. It does 
hot seem to be resented unduly by its victims. 

Cartooning in word may spring from the desire to 
offer constructive criticism. It may be just some whole- 
some realism, which insists on emphasizing the fact that 
the mere running for office or election to public position 
does not change the size of a man’s nose, nor the per- 
spective of his chin, nor the cut of his mustache, nor 
his record as a fisherman. 

However, this attitude can be carried too far. Legis- 
lators are much more than the butt of horseplay. The 


t for 
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nation should not be left in the position of the little 
boy who had practiced crossing his eyes so thoroughly 
that he could not straighten them again. A nation 
which too often sees its governing body, local or na- 
tional, pictured as a group of funny-looking tinkers 
puttering about mending leaks in the ship of state, or 
lost in the fog of personal ineptitude, is likely to miss 
the vision of God ruling in the sphere of public au- 
thority. 

God sits in the tribunals of human law. He rules 
through the State as well as through the Church. The 
face we see may not be the face of God. The cadences 
of voice, the mannerisms of speech, may not have the 
grandeur of the divine. But the lips of just rulers speak 
the message of Him who rules the earth. Man may 
seem to preside, but he is only the agent chosen to 
occupy the chair of God. 


Tuere is the fable of the man, his son, and a donkey— 
all on a journey. The father rides the donkey, and the 
boy walks. The first advice received upbraided the self- 
ishness of the man, strong 
and hearty, riding while the 
son walked. Then the father 
dismounted and the son 
rode. The second criticism 
was met—the foolishness of the father to walk, when the 
donkey was able to bear two riders. Father and son then 
rode. The final suggestion was more drastic than had yet 
been given. How could two men ride such a small ani- 
mal? The story ends with father and son carrying the 
donkey. And if memory serves aright—all three fell into 
a stream while crossing a narrow bridge. 

The extension of the draft law to include older men 
was criticized—when there was the youth of the nation 
ready to serve. Now the eighteen year old draft age is 
opposed by some because there are older men, vigorous, 
with mature judgment, broader experience in meeting 
emergencies, waiting to be called. Taking married men, 
with or without children, would disrupt the homes of 
the nation. Not taking them would be unfair to the 
common rights of all citizens irrespective of marriage 
ties. 

A ceiling on wages was a wartime necessity. A ceiling 
on wages would be unfair to labor, and cause the loss 
of all prewar gains. Rationing of any kind was merely 
war-propaganda to stir up the lethargy of the people. 
Rationing of all kinds is a basic method to combat in- 
flation, and ensure equal distribution of goods to both 
poor and rich alike. 

Censorship of news is a wartime necessity. Censorship 
of news is demanded by the requirements of military 
strategy. Censorship of news is merely the arbitrary use 
of power by a bureaucrat delighting in the official ob- 
servance of red tape procedure. : 

Congress in delegating tremendous powers to the 
executive branch of the government was sacrificing the 
cherished tenets of democracy. Congress in questioning 
the executive branch of the government was impeding 
the war harmony and seeking unjustified publicity in a 
time of worldwide crisis. Individual congressmen were 
unloyal to their constituents, to the people who elected 
them, by unconcern to the needs of particular groups 
of American citizens. Congressmen who were concerned 
for the need of particular groups were traitor to the 


Why Not a More 
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war effort of the country at large, and should be purged 
at election time for their narrowness of vision. 

\ second front should be opened. The opening of a 
second front should be left to the Army and Navy Chiefs 
who know best the state of our war machine and its 
possibilities. Russian Communism is a form of democ- 
racy. England is dilatory in war efforts. England’s mag- 
nificent struggle has saved the United States. 

One could go on ad infinitum. Yet common sense tells 
us that to give advice and offer criticism it is necessary 
not merely to understand the facts in a given case, but 
to have the required knowledge necessary to advance a 
change in any course of action. A man with no knowl- 
edge of medicine does not presume to direct his phy- 
sician, nor one with little knowledge of law to tell his 
lawyer the correct etiquette of court procedure. Yet in 
wartimes there are those who presume to tell trained 
men how better to do the task of winning the conflict. 
Chere are those with no experience in government who 
can tell the more skilled in statecraft how affairs should 
be conducted. It might be a very good idea if every 
citizen stuck to his own job, did it as well as possible, 
and presumed at least, that his own patriotism was 
merely of the same kind and not superior to that of his 
fellows. Then at least some of the acrimony and ill feel- 
ing which prevents a nation from one hundred per cent 
union of spirit would be banished from our midst. 


A receNT book compiled by the Council on Foreign 
Relations informs us that there are approximately 200 
committees, associations, and agencies engaged in study 
or action in the field of for- 
eign affairs. The crisis of the 
past decade has led individ- 
uals to unite with others of 
like views into committees 
in an effort to promote their own particular remedy for 
the solution of the world’s difficulties. The Spanish 
Civil War gave birth to dozens of such committees, 
many of them under direct Communist influence, 
aimed at affecting American policy toward Spain. Most 
of these organizations are now defunct. Of more recent 
date were the committees for and against American 
intervention in the war, such as the America First 
Committee and its opposite number: the Committee to 
Defend America by Helping the Allies. 

For every committee that passes out of the picture 
another arises to take its place. We have committees for 
victory, for organizing the peace after the war, for 
federal union, and for various other objectives—to say 
nothing of the “Friends” of various countries and 
causes 

\ll this is in harmony with our free American way 
of life. Individuals have a right to organize themselves 
into Societies to promote what they consider to be good 
causes and even to act as “pressure” groups to secure 
legislation or executive action along certain lines. It is 
well to remember, however, that a generous supply of 
funds in the hands of an efficient publicity director can 
give some of these groups an appearance of importance 
which is wholly deceptive. Then, too, there are a great 
many well known people who, without investigating the 
aims or background of the authors, are always willing 
to lend their name to any petition or manifesto which 
has been given a high-sounding humanitarian title. 


Committees and 
More Committees 
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Tue redemption of the human race was planned) 
God. The earthly details of the Incarnation of the Wop 
were settled by divine wisdom. How strange, indeed, 
details were! We find 
them, a stable, a map 
straw, dumb beasts, 
dling clothes, a Virgin \ 
er, a baby boy. And ; 
touch of the extraordinary, an angel messenger ig 
starry heavens with a multitude of the angelic 
chanting the refrain: “Glory to God in the highest 
on earth peace to men of good will.” The audi 
chosen to hear this celestial harmony was a grou 
simple shepherds watching sheep. ; 
If men were interested in finding out God’s judgm 
on earthly values a study of the Christmas in Beth 
would give an excellent insight into the divine m 
The greatest event in the history of the world was ab 
to take place. The Son of God was about to be born: 
weak infant. He was ready to assume a very tiny p 
among the creatures of His own creative omnipoté 
It is true that the chosen mother of God was a 
princess of the House of David, but she was poor, 
known, the wife of an ordinary village carpenter, # 
with divine irony the carpenter’s wife prepared for 
confinement in a stable, the habitation of beasts, r 
men. St. Joseph had royal blood in his veins, but 
historical fates of his ancestry had left his worldly: 
tion in ruins. He held no post of prominence i 
councils of his own nation. He was a mere work 
man whose hands were calloused from using a ham 
whose opinions on hewing wood might be askedy 
not on questions of importance in statecraft, or fin 


And yet, Joseph and Mary were the most impof 
people in the world to God. Their poverty did nota 
them important. Neither would wealth, if they’ 
possessed it. They were important in God’s sight beg 
they were holy. The mother was full of grace, andj 
foster-father was a just man. In fact everyone who 
privileged to come into contact with the infant J@ 
at His birth had the same passport of entry to 
presence of the newborn King. The poor, simple sh 
herds had it, so did the Magi, the rich and learned 
from the East. It was a deep abiding faith in Goda 
that made them acceptable and welcome in Bethlehem 
That gave them the power to overlook the fact th 
king’s throne need not be in a gorgeous palace, and that 
external trappings of royalty are after all not essential 
They were able to adore the Child lying in a cattle 
stall for what He was—God. 

To many readers of THE Sicn this Christmas will not 
be a happy one, at least in the sense that many others 
were happy, in the presence of dear ones to share in the 
joys of the holy season. War has reached out its dread 
tentacles and struck at the peace and gracious living 
former times. Husbands and sons, and even daughters, 
have gone into the maelstrom of strife and bloodshed 
which inundates the world. But faith in the Prince ol 
Peace, in the efficacy of His teaching, in the power af 
His help, in the courage of His love, will bring admis 
sion into the inner circle of His intimates who share 1 
the real happiness of His divine friendship. Being # 
friend of God—that is the all-important concern in times 
of peace or of war. Faith is the bridge to the full reak 
ization of that friendship. 


God Planned 
Christmas 
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A Congressman 
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Harris & Ewing 


Representative E. M. Dirksen of Illinois, pro- 
poses to modernize Congressional methods 


I‘ JANUARY the curtain will fall 
on the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
and a new Congress will take the 
stage, greatly altered in its political 
composition by the will of the voters 
expressed on November 3. The retir- 
ing Congress will not be mourned. 
Throughout its life, particularly in 
ts last year, it was the target for an 
unceasing barrage of criticism and 
abuse. Harsh adjectives were its daily 
fare—“‘incompetent, craven, subser- 
vient, selfish, ignorant, provincial.” 
Few Congressmen in our history have 
fallen so low in public esteem. 

In an article in the August issue of 


Tue Sicn I attempted to show that 
Congress was being blamed not only 
for its own shortcomings but for 
those of the executive branch as well. 
But for the confusion in the minds 
of the critics, Congress itself was not 
altogether blameless. The public 
blamed Congress because it had per- 
mitted itself to fall into a state of 
subjection to the Executive. Congress 
acted only when prodded by the Pres- 
ident. Scarcely ever did it take the 
initiative. Seldom did it display a 
capacity to act with dispatch. One of 
the few free legislative bodies left in 
this world, it succeeded only in con- 
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By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


vincing the public that it was in- 
capable of coping with the intricate 
problems of a nation at war. 

At a time when swift and sure de- 
cisions had to be made, Congress did 
not act swiftly and surely. Its ap- 
proach to the major legislative prob- 
lems in the last two years was slow 
and uncertain. It took almost eight 
months to pass a tax bill, and when 
the bill finally did take form it 
pleased no one, neither the taxpayers 
nor the Treasury. It was a job of 
patchwork betraying the uncertainty 
of the minds who wrote it. 

A discouraging note about the 








The new Congress will find that one of its problems is Congress itself 


Seventy-seventh Congress was its 
blindness to its faults. Its reaction to 
icism was angry resentment. Scores 
mbers arose in the last few 
months to reply to their accusers. 
Almost invariably they avoided the 
and spent their energies in 
bitter castigation of those who had 
dared to point an accusing finger. 
[he dominant theme of nearly all 
speeches was that the accusa- 
tions were false and the accusers un- 
slanderous. 

People who attacked Congress, Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, 
told the Senate, were “playing into 

hands of the very people whom 
they have denounced—the Axis, the 
Hitlers, the Mussolinis, and the 
others who say that democracy is a 


oO! me 
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Chey are instilling in the minds 
of the people of this country,” he 
continued, “the idea that the parlia- 
mentary government is a failure, and 
if such an idea is sufficiently instilled 
into the minds of the people they 
may rise up and do what they have 
done in other countries where the 
parliamentary system has been dis- 
credited; they may want to do away 
with the Congress of the United 
States, and set up a dictatorship in 
the United States.” 

Of course, that is a real danger. 
Step by step we have been moving 
ird government by executive de- 
cree, not designedly perhaps, but 


necessarily, since emergencies, such 
as the depression and the present 
war, demand swift action. 

But it is a mistake for Senator 
Wheeler to assume that the way to 
save Congress is to silence the critics. 
This criticism comes not alone from 
a small group who seek to undermine 
Congress as a parliamentary body (if, 
indeed, such a group exists at all) but 
from the people. The lack of con- 
fidence in Congress is widespread 
and the way to restore confidence is 
to remove the cause of dissatisfaction. 

If Congress wishes to re-establish 
itself in public esteem and continue 
to function as the law-making body 
of this great nation, it must prove 
to the people that it is not incom- 
petent, as the critics say; that it is 
capable of dealing with the problems 
that have arisen during wartime, and 
the still more complex problems that 
will have to be solved after the peace 
is written. 

Like Senator Wheeler, most of the 
Congressmen who have undertaken 
to reply to their critics view criticism 
as part of a dangerous, subversive 
movement to undermine Congress as 
an institution. A notable exception is 
Representative Everett M. Dirksen, a 
Republican, of Illinois. Instead of 
striking back at the critics, Dirksen 
asked himself the question, “What, 
if anything, is wrong with Congress?” 
Much of the current criticism, he 
concluded, was ill-founded or super- 
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pecem 
ficial. But that did not diminish, § It W 
his mind, the force of the reproach m 
that Congress was not doing its jg, § about 
competently. He persuaded hime § but y 
that something would have to },§ dected 
done to make Congress a more effe. § = Whé 
tive body, so he sat down and draftey § was 
a plan of reform. critics 
A hard-working member of th “It 
House Appropriations Committe, § moral: 
Dirksen has been for the last te § tellect 
years one of the most effective mem. § set 54 
bers of the minority. A tall, heavy. for co 
set, bushy-haired Middle-Westerne, § ness ¢ 
he frequently expresses his view § the !a 
When he speaks one is reminded ofa § the it 
riveting machine; the words strike § ship; 
the ear with a rapid, rat-tat-tat im § Nove! 
pact. No member of the House can ff presse 
pack more speech into five minute ff time: 
than he. Wh 
In a forty-five-minute speech, which - 
t 1 





received less attention in the pres 
than it deserved, Dirksen analyzed 
temperately the principal charge 
against Congress, sifted the wheat 
from the chaff, and then told his col- 
leagues why they had fallen down om 
the job. 

He admitted that it was a litt 
novel for a member of Congress to 
appraise the body of which he wasa 
part—the Seventy-seventh Congres 
particularly. 

“I do this frankly,” he began; ‘T 
do it candidly; if it required any 
tartness I would inject it here.” 

The Seventy-seventh Congress, he 
told his colleagues, had done a “rea 
sonably good job.” It had provided 




































the funds with which to operate the T 
government. It had provided the es 
sinews of war. It had conducted some 
investigations, “sporadic as they may > 
be.” It had exercised constraint in lor 
the interest of national unity; if any- his 
thing, it had “bent over backward wil 
and too frequently withheld criticism J “° 
where it was due.” an¢ 
“I think, as I evaluate the whole abs 
picture,” he said, “we were not ty . 
ing to throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery of morale and d L 
unity.” fr 
He admitted that most Congres § °° 
men spent a great deal of time doing (w 
chores for constituents; assisting in oe 
old-age assistance cases; trying to gel 
commissions in the armed forces | ™“ 
pursuing priorities for goods for fu 
home industries, for hospitals, fot - 
schools, for dwelling houses; getting , 
visas from the State Department; 





and a dozen and one other things 
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It was all right to say that a Con- 
man should not have to bother 
about that sort of thing, he agreed, 
put you cannot give the people who 
dected you the “brush-off.” 

What was wrong with Congress 
yas not primarily the faults that the 
qitics had laid at its door. 

“It is not the integrity or the 
morals of the members, not the in- 
llectuality,” Representative Dirk- 
gn said, “nor their lack of capacity 
for co-operation, or their unaware- 
ness of present problems; it is not 
the lack of combativeness; it is not 
the injection of too much partisan- 
ship; it is not the thinking of the 
November elections, as we see it ex- 
pressed in the press from time to 
time.” 

What then is wrong with Con- 
gress? 

It isthe fact that Congress is not 
equipped to do its job, It is the fact 
that Congress lacks the means of ob- 
taining the information necessary for 
the formulation of a wise judgment 
upon the measures that it is asked 
from time to time to pass. It lacks 
parity with the executive branch in 
the matter of expert assistance. In 
passing upon legislation submitted 
by the executive branch, it lacks the 
means for obtaining independent in- 
formation as to the merits or de- 
merits of the proposed bills. It is 
slavishly dependent upon the very 
bureaus which proposed the laws for 
the data, advice, and guidance neces- 
sary for forming judgment. 

That, said Dirksen, is what is 
fundamentally wrong with Congress. 

“Until we equip, staff, and arm 
ourselves so that we can make a case 
for the legislative branch,” he told 
his colleagues, “then and then only 
will there be that proper independ- 
ence of the legislative establishment, 
and we can do the kind of job that is 
absolutely necessary and which is ex- 
pected of this body.” 

According to Representative Dirk- 
sen, Congress had been so intimi- 
dated by picayune criticism about 
free haircuts and free mineral waters 
(which on the House side do not 
exist), free mileage, and the furore 
over the pension bill, that it did not 
have the courage to vote itself the 
funds necessary to staff and equip it- 
self to perform its necessary functions 
efficiently. 

In its two years of life, the Seventy- 
seventh Congress appropriated the 


staggering sum of $150,000,000,000 
for the conduct of the Government 
and for the prosecution of the war. 
For its own purposes it appropriated 
only $25,000,000, one-six thousandth 
of the total. This was a million dol- 
lars less than had been allotted to the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Latin- 
American Affairs to carry on good- 
will propaganda in South America. 

How, then, with no funds for ex- 
pert assistance, could Congress act 
intelligently on requests for appro- 
priations? How could Congress police, 
supervise, check, and insure maxi- 
mum efficiency in government? How 
was Congress to know whether money 
was being spent wisely and econom- 
ically in the prosecution of the war? 
How was Congress to know whether 
this or that project proposed by the 
Executive was sound? There are to- 
day on the federal payroll 2,700,000 
civilian employees. Many critics say 
that one-third could be weeded out 
without loss of efficiency, with a gain 
in efficiency, in fact. How is Con- 
gress to know? 

Take the matter of appropriations. 





Senator Burton K. Wheeler thinks that 


Congress is functioning adequately 


The President prepares and submits 
to Congress a budget showing how 
much money each department and 
agency of government will require 
for the next fiscal year. The bill 
comes before one of the subcom- 
mittees of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for consideration. Upon whom 
do the committees have to rely for 
evidence as to the necessity for the 
sums requested? Why, Dirksen point- 
ed out, upon the very people who 
prepared the budget. Are they going 
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to admit they could get along with 
less? —The same holds true with re- 
spect to personnel. 

“We demand efficiency and elim- 
ination of waste, and so forth,” he 
said, “but where are the facts unless 
we get them from the folks whom we 
charge with being wasters? We want 
the facts about the war, but we are 
going to have to ask Elmer.” 

“Do you think,” he inquired, “the 
legislative branch of the government 
can function independently and 
properly with the kind of prestige it 
ought to enjoy on that kind of a 
basis? The Congress today, in my 
judgment, needs a great, big dose of 
B,, in the form of a staff or an in- 
strumentality so we can make out a 
case after gathering information and 
rebut cases that are so often pre- 
sented to us.” 

Dirksen reminded Congress that 
there is going to be a vast problem 
of postwar reconstruction. Already 
half a dozen agencies of the executive 
branch are at work, planning for the 
postwar period, setting up public 
projects, formulating postwar trade 
policies, blueprinting the economic 
future of the country. Other executive 
agencies are pondering the peace 
terms, drafting recommendations for 
legislation in the fields of commercial 
policy, money and finance, inter- 
national investments and world re- 
construction. 

One day these bills will be dropped 
in the lap of Congress for enactment. 
The sponsors in the executive branch 
will be primed with arguments and 
data with which to support their pet 
project. But will Congress have the 
special information and the technical 
assistance to enable it to pass intel- 
ligently upon the Executive’s pro- 
posals? Not as Congress is now con- 
stituted. 

Take legislation bearing directly 
on the war. Military affairs legisla- 
tion goes to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, military appropriations to the 
Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations, naval affairs legislation to 
the Naval Affairs Committee, naval 
appropriations to the Subcommittee 
on Naval Appropriations, and some 
of them to the Deficiency Subcom- 
mittees. This makes five on the 
House side, and in the Senate it is 
the same, five more. Then there are 
special investigating committees, all 
covering the same ground, duplicat- 
ing effort. 
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Is it any wonder, Dirksen asked, 
if Congress is charged with derelic- 
tion when officials of executive agen- 
cies are called up before committees 
ten, fifteen times a month, often to 
testify about the same subject. 

“If lost motion and the prolixities 
of congressional procedure are at 
fault, the responsibility is ours to cor- 
rect it and devise streamlined tech- 


niques that will facilitate the war ef- | 


fort,” Dirksen told his colleagues. 

Summing up his analysis of Con- 
gress’ faults, Dirksen said: “It is not 
implemented; it is not staffed; it does 
not have the weapons with which to 
do the best kind of a job. So I say to 
you now: Let us spend a little money 
on ourselves; let us provide legisla- 
tive tools to get the facts, the data, 
the information, and then control, 
supervise, and survey the operations 
of the government.” 

Now, what remedies does this 
penetrating critic of Congress pro- 
pose for its reformation? 

The remedies are embodied in four 
bills, three of which have been intro- 
duced. The fourth is being drafted 
and probably will be in the hopper 
by the time this article appears in 
print. 

In one of the measures, Dirksen 
proposes a procedure for eliminating 
that dispersed, unco-ordinated, over- 
lapping consideration of war meas- 
ures which has just been described. 
[he bill provides for a joint Con- 
eressional Committee on Military 
and Naval Affairs and Appropria- 
tions, composed of twenty-one mem- 
bers from the Senate and twenty-one 
members from the House. The ma- 
jority and minority would be repre- 
sented in the proportions of four to 
three. On the committee, the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, and Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, 
and their companion committees in 
the House, each would have seven 
members. 

It would be the duty of this joint 
committee to consider and hold hear- 
ings on all legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by the War or Navy Depart- 
ments which relate to the conduct 
and prosecution of the war, to inves- 
tigate the expenditure of funds ap- 
propriated to the War and Navy 
Departments, and to make other in- 
vestigations with respect to the con- 
duct and prosecution of the war by 
the armed forces. 


In this way all legislation pertain- 
ing to the war and all investigations 
relating to the conduct of the war 
would be brought under one joint 
committee with an elimination of 
duplication of effort, a great saving 
in time, and unquestionably a 
marked gain in efficiency. 

A second bill would carry out 
Dirksen’s scheme for staffing and 
equipping Congress to deal more in- 
telligently with legislation affecting 
the various activities of the govern- 
ment. This would create within the 
General Accounting Office a depart- 
ment to be known as the Executive 
Efficiency Service. It would be under 
the direction of a director who would 
receive $10,000 a year, and who 
would be appointed on a merit basis 
without regard to politics. 

The director would be authorized 
to employ technical assistants and ex- 
perts, accountants, attorneys, audi- 
tors, investigators, consultants, and 
specialists on matters relating to na- 
tional defense, fiscal affairs, adminis- 
trative management, agriculture, re- 
lief, work relief, and public works, 
labor, irrigation, reclamation and 
public domain, foreign affairs, per- 
sonnel and classification, economics, 
social policies, commerce and indus- 
try, transportation, social security, 
small business, state and local govern- 
ment, and other fields, if necessary. 


g pe service would be a liaison 
agency between Congress and the 
executive branch by providing such 
information as Congress should re- 
quire. It would serve as an investiga- 
tory staff for Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees, conduct 
investigations as directed by Con- 
gress, prepare and submit to Con- 
gress long-range fiscal programs, sur- 
vey, study and digest reports of 
executive agencies, make continuous 
investigations and surveys of all de- 
partmental and field activities of 
government agencies, and report to 
Congress on their efficiency and rec- 
ommendations for their improve- 
ment, abolition, or modification. 

When directed by Congress the 
service would make detailed studies 
of any department or government es- 
tablishment for the purpose of en- 
abling Congress in the interest of 
economy, efficiency, and improved 
public service to make whatever 
changes that might be needed. 

The chief function of such an 
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agency, obviously, would be to affon 
Congress independent data on 
ing legislation, information for whig 
Congress now has to rely solely 
the bureaucrats in charge of govern, 
ment departments and bureaus, 

A third bill would create a join 
Committee on Planning and Reg, 
struction, consisting of eleven men. 
bers of the Senate and eleven mep. 
bers of the House, the majority ang 
the minority representation being ip 
the ratio of six to five. This commi. 
tee would have at its service a tech. 
nical staff under a director composed 
of experts on plans and planning 
relief and public works, structure, 
highways, public and private how 
ing, state and local governments and 
functions, public power, community 
development, airports, social trend 
and problems, relief and work relief, 
and labor problems. 

Its functions would be to stud 
postwar problems and prepare plans 
for postwar reconstruction. It would 
co-operate with executive agencis 
working in the same field and make 
a continuous investigation of all a. 
penditures made in pursuance of ap 
propriations which relate to reli¢i, 
work relief, public works or other 
postwar activities. 

In: general, it would serve a pur 
pose similar to that of the Executive 
Efficiency Service in the General Ac 
counting Office—providing Congres 
with data, information, and expert 
guidance. 

The fourth bill, which has no 
been completed, will provide fora 
joint Congressional Committee to 
keep Congress advised concerning all 
factors that will enter into the peace 
treaty when it is written. 

Altogether, the four bills, embody 
a series of reforms that deserve sefi 
ous consideration. Will they get it? 

The fact that the bills were pro 
posed by a Republican is a handicap 
at the outset. But it will not be % 
much of a handicap in the next Con- 
gress as it would have been in the 
retiring Congress, for the next Com 
gress will be almost evenly divided. 
Congress, moreover, is smarting Ut 
der the lash of public criticism. It 
would like to redeem itself. The 
Dirksen bills may not be passed, but 
it is a safe prediction that the germr 
nal idea—the staffing and equipping 
of Congress—will be adopted, not at 
the next session necessarily, for Con- 
gress moves slowly, but in time. 
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French 
Canadas 
Loyalties 


By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 


E ME SOUVIENS—meaning “I 

remember”—is the motto of the 
Province of Quebec. With justifiable 
pride French Canadians cherish the 
stainless history that links them with 
the glorious France of Louis XIV 
and still holds them, with their reli- 
gion, so tightly together today. 

But now French Canada is accused 
by some of being Catholic and 
nationalistic to the point of being 
pro-Fascist. This has a familiar ring 
to the writer’s ear. All the religious 
and political elements (including 
more middle-class republicans and 
true liberals than aristocratic royal- 
ists) who rallied to the support of 
General Franco in the Spanish civil 
war decided at the outset to call 
themselves Nationalists — but they 
were sweepingly labeled Fascists by 
their adversaries. 

This unpopular’ designation, of 
course, effectively served the propa- 
ganda purposes in the United States 
of sympathizers with those in Spain 
who admittedly intended to establish 
an atheistic, proletarian dictatorship 
patterned after Soviet Russia, rather 
than a form of government in any 
way resembling our American de- 
mocracy. 

Naturally, French Canadians de- 
test and relentlessly combat Commu- 
nism. Their Catholicism prompts 
them to reject utterly the govern- 
mental control of individual free- 


Canadian Public Information Bureau 


RODRIQUE CARDINAL VILLENEUVE 


Urges “all those who believe in God to unite and be prepared to make sac- 
rifices to ward off from mankind the “great danger that menaces all alike” 


dom of action that goes with state 
socialism. They want no part of So- 
viet Russia’s great social experiment 
that advocates a fraternal, equal divi- 
sion of material wealth, to be accom- 
plished through violent revolution 
or bloody class strife. They do not 
want reverence for and obedience to 
the state’s social laws substituted for 
the worship of God and the preser- 
vation of family life. 

The Confederation Act, which es- 
tablished Canada as a Dominion, 
really explains better than anything 
else the fundamentals of French 
Canadian political philosophy. This 
Act gave the French constitutional 
guarantees that they could retain 
their language, culture, and religion. 
Today’s 3,000,000 descendants of the 
60,000 Frenchmen who remained in 
Canada after their leader, Montcalm, 
had been conquered by the English 
under Wolfe, are primarily and even 
more steadfastly Canadien in their 
outlook than were their ancestors, 
who elected to stay under English 
rule. 

Every French Canadian now con- 
siders himself a subject of the King 
of Canada and consequently feels 
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that he owes as much unqualified 
loyalty to the Crown as he dutifully 
gives to Canada, his native land. 
When George VI visited Canada, not 
long before the war’s outbreak, he 
was saluted by French Canadians as 
the Dominion’s symbol of authority 
—but strictly as the King of Canada, 
not as the sovereign of the United 
Kingdom. 

The French Canadian’s compla- 
cency today with his integration in 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions just does not obligate him, in 
his opinion, to forget entirely the 
past. Some indignant British Cana- 
dians perhaps are not trying very 
hard to understand why French Can- 
ada voted against conscription for 
military service overseas. The French 
Canadian is only being consistent in 
wartime by adhering firmly, as the 
British Canadian does in peacetime, 
to the principle that he is Canadian 
first. His ancestry and loyalty to the 
Crown are both placed after realistic 
considerations of how the war is 
going to affect Canada’s purely 
national interests. 

Georges Pelletier, editor of Que- 
bec’s great Catholic newspaper, De- 


ably refuted the charge that 
ich Canadians are pro-Fascist 
, he wrote: “The French bloc in 
,ada loves and prizes liberty too 
in all fields to wish for a Hit- 

, Mussolini, a tyrant whatever he 
call himself. No one among us 
ders Germany, the inspirer of 
\xis, as a savior and a desirable 
To have the just sense of 
rity, to emphasize the blunders, 
the injustices which a demo- 
regime can commit sometimes 

: it follows a mistaken policy or 
into the hands of politicians 
ut ideals and ideas, without 
e, without balance, this is not 
pro-German or philo-Fascist, or 


I »-Nazi 
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recent issue of Life, the illus- 
d weekly, seemed to be almost 
sively interested in making a 
1 anti-Catholic case out of Cath- 
Quebec’s opposition to conscrip- 
for anything but the defense of 
.da. Prime Minister Adelard 
yut of Quebec, sharing the ex- 
resentment that this article 

its accompanying photographs 
d throughout the province, 
ynstrained to rebuke the maga- 
an official public statement. 
plaining that his protest was 
oked because the article consti- 
adverse publicity, abounding 
<aggerations and errors both of 
nd interpretation,” Mr. God- 
further declared: “Suffice it to 
t to try to stir up race against 
ind religion against religion is 
t one’s hand to a nefarious task, 
ially at a time when Canada 
he United States are fighting 
side in the cause of civiliza- 


will continue to intensify our 
‘fort and to fight with all the 
and heroism shown by our 


‘Les Fusiliers Mont- 
at Dieppe, and by our sol- 
sailors, and aviators every- 
since the start of the war.” 

eving Mr. Godbout would be 

: to clarify still more for read- 
[ue SicN an unfair picture of 
vec’s war effort, particularly 
judiced conclusions in regard to 
h Canadian loyalty, education, 
eligion, the writer addressed a 
stionnaire to him. The first ques- 
asked the Prime Minister to ex- 
how French Canadians re- 


nandos, 


:ined loyal to the Crown, although 
\ining their French characteristics 


Catholicism. He replied: 


Scenes of great natural beauty are ordinary in the Province of Quebec 


Religion holds an unparalleled place among the French Canadians 


“It is curious that there is so much 
misunderstanding about the essential 
characteristics of the British Com- 
monwealth. It is almost inexplicable, 
because we are the immediate neigh- 
bors of the United States. There 
seems to be a lack of elementary com- 
prehension of Canada and its two 
chief ethnical groups. 

“In the first place, French Canadi- 
ans are Canadian, not French. Even 
during the French regime the major- 
ity of the inhabitants of Canada 


called themselves Canadiens. The 
British Commonwealth, which really 
had its origin in Canada, is nd 
marked on the whole by rigid 
uniformity. Many examples can ke 
given: the very foundation of the 
Canadian Confederation rests on the 
official recognition of both English 
and French components. The Union 
of South Africa would never have 
been established in 1910 without the 
acceptance of English and Afrikaam 
(Dutch) as equal languages. In Eire 
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both English and Erse are official. In 
India and many of the African col- 
gnies ancient tongues and dialects 
have official recognition. The major- 
ity of the English-speaking subjects 
a His Majesty the King throughout 
the Commonwealth are Protestants, 
put millions are Catholics. Actually, 
the vast majority of British subjects 
are non-Christians.” 

My second question asked Mr. 
Godbout to interpret (if he felt priv- 
ileged and qualified to do so) the 
true sentiments of Cardinal Vil- 
Jeneuve, of Quebec, toward the 
United States and the British Em- 
pire and to comment on the sugges- 
tion that the prelate’s support now 
of the Ottawa Government’s war 
program does not harmonize with 
his prewar denunciation, of “wild, 
lying, atheistic democracy.” The an- 
swer follows: 

“His Eminence Cardinal Vil- 
leneuve has repeatedly, by his actions 
and words, given ample proof of his 
devotion to Canada, the British 
Commonwealth, and the cause of the 
United Nations. He has done this 
sometimes alone, as Archbishop of 
Quebec, and sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with the other Catholic arch- 
bishops of Canada. He understands 
completely the issues at stake in the 

In this connection, it is pertinent 
torecall that at a Mass for Victory at 
Notre Dame Church, His Eminence 
delivered an impassioned prayer for 
Victory over “the unchained powers 
of darkness that are waging a ruthless 
amd relentless war against Chris- 
tianity and God Himself” and for 
“all those who believe in God to 
unite together and be prepared to 
Make heavy sacrifices to ward off 
from mankind the great danger that 
menaces all alike; . . . to copy the 
valor and steadfastness of the Eng- 
lish people, standing out today as a 
country of heroes which has won the 
admiration of the world.” 

The third question called for refu- 
tation of the charge in Life’s article 
that “Quebec is the most unprogres- 
sive province in the Dominion.” Mr. 
Godbout replied: 

“The residents of Quebec are in- 
clined to fear that these repeated at- 
tacks on this province and on French 
Canadians in general suggest that 
there are influences in North Amer- 
ica which resent the traditional way 
of life to be found in this province. 
We are fighting this war largely to 











defend and restore the rights of mi- 
norities. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why all parts of this continent 
should be forced into one standard- 
ized mold. Europe has been the seat 
of countless struggles but its very 
diversity has greatly enriched that 
continent and all parts of the world. 

“French-speaking Canada is not a 
primitive agricultural community, 
heavily governed by the Church. It 
was originally agricultural and this 
side is still very important. Modern 
farming methods have made substan- 
tial progress.” 

(Prime Minister Godbout is also 
Quebec’s Minister of Agriculture 
and Colonization.—Editor’s note.) 

“But the Province is rapidly be- 
coming industrialized, with Ameri- 
can and English-Canadian capital 
and enterprise participating consid- 
erably in the process. Many of Que- 
bec’s industries are of the greatest 
significance in Canada’s war effort 
and, in fact, in the total output of 
the United Nations. For instance, 
forty per cent of all the aluminum 
used by the United Nations flows 
from this Province, as well as ninety 
per cent of the asbestos. Every con- 
ceivable weapon of war is made here. 
Vast quantities of raw materials and 
agricultural products go to the 
United Nations. Social legislation 
has increased notably in the past few 
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France, for it is essentially foreign to 
the twentieth century.” The Prime 
Minister answered: 

“Americans like to come to Quc- 
bec because it is different, but they 
are certainly more at home here than 
they would be in France, or even in 
England. In Montreal, out of 1,000,- 
ooo inhabitants some 300,000 are of 
British descent, few of whom speak 
French. In the City of Quebec, which 
is ninety per cent French-Canadian, 
all educated people speak English 
fluently. Americans will find plenty 
of daily and weekly newspapers in 
the English language published in 
this province, as well as English 
radio broadcasts. Of course, the 
province is overwhelmingly French- 
speaking and will remain so, but 
bi-lingualism, usually confined to 
French-Canadians, is increasing in 
the more remote parts of Quebec.” 

The fifth question dealt with the 
assertion that French Canada “de- 
spised the France of the French Rev- 
olution and the Third Republic; 
now its youth admires the France of 
Pétain.” Mr. Godbout was asked 
whether it would not be more cor- 
rect to say that French Canadian 
youth, while admiring France’s cul- 
ture and her way of life in an earlier 
day, still can sympathize with the 
Vichy Government's ordeal today 
without admiring Laval in the least 


Montreal is an important center for production of the weapons of war 





years. New progressive measures will 

soon be on the statute books.” 
Question No. 4 wanted to know if 
“62 


it is true or false that Quebec “is 
more foreign to Americans than is 


Canadian National Ratlways 


or his collaboration with the Nazis. 
He replied: 

“Culturally French Canadians are 
primarily interested in their own 
language, which is French derived 
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from the France of all the ages, and 
what they have been able to develop 
in Canada itself. They are naturally 
attracted to French literature, to 
they themselves are contrib- 
notably in belles lettres and 
Since the fall of France sev- 
eminent exiled: French actors 
stimulated the French Canadi- 
an theater movement. The Provin- 
cial Government has just founded an 
Institute of Music and Dramatic Art. 
It is only to be expected that French 
Canadian youth should sympathize 
with France in its distress, but 
French Canadians, unlike some of 
the older English Canadians, look 
upon Canada as their first allegiance 
and real home. In the early stages of 
the Vichy Government there was a 
amount of sympathy for it. 
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Some French Canadians made a dis- 
tinction between Pétain and Laval. 
Today there is virtually no interest 
in Pétain among French Canadians— 
and detestation of Laval is general!” 


sities, had to say in reply to that 
question: 

“There is no conflict whatever be- 
tween Cardinal Villeneuve and my- 
self. We are both equally anxious to 
improve the educational system in 
the Province of Quebec without sac- 
rificing its classical and philosophical 
basis. Technical and vocational in- 
struction and equipment are advanc- 
ing rapidly in universities, colleges, 
and schools. Magnificent new build- 
ings have just been opened by L’Uni- 
versité de Montreal. The electrical 
school of L’Université Laval was in- 
augurated this Autumn.” 

A statement signed by nine of Can- 
ada’s Catholic archbishops said the 
article in Life attributed to the Cath- 
olic Church “ideas, views, and atti- 
tudes which give an unfavorable and 
untrue picture of the Catholic 
Church in French Canada, and 
leaves with the reader a totally in- 
complete and wrong impression of 
the Church’s action and influence in 


{ blending of the primitive and modern characterizes parts of Quebec 


em 


Finally the Prime Minister was 


asked whether there was any conflict 
(as hinted by Life) between himself 
and Cardinal Villeneuve over pro- 
gressive policies and a program for 
“reform of the Church’s educational 
system.”’ This is what Mr. Godbout, 
who completed his education at Am- 
herst College in the United States 


after obtaining classical and agricul- 
tural degrees at Canadian univer- 
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the religious and social life of the 
Catholic people of the Province of 
Quebec.” 

“We wish to express in the strong- 
est possible terms our complete dis- 
approval of this article,” the state- 
ment continued, “which is not only 
false and prejudicial to the good 
name of the Church, but which like- 
wise flagrantly abuses the Good- 
Neighbor Policy and the natural laws 
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of justice and truth. .. . In this sup- 
posed ‘priest-ridden Quebec’ greater 
liberty is granted to the national and 
religious minorities than in any 
other province of Canada.” 

So Prime Minister Godbout, Car. 
dinal Villeneuve, and Canada’s Cath. 
olic Hierarchy were moved to pro. 
test vehemently over misrepresenta- 
tions that they were compelled to 
believe could only have been moti. 
vated by malice on somebody's part. 
Even some other remarkably dis. 
passionate observations—considering 
that they came from a Canadian of 
French extraction who has lived only 
fourteen years in the United States— 
agreed fully with Mr. Godbout that 
there had been gross exaggerations 
and misinterpretations. Dr. Percy A. 
Robert, a professor of sociology and 
lecturer whose knowledge of French 
Canada deserves respect, voiced this 
restrained and balanced comment: 

“It would be foolish to deny that 
some Catholics, laymen as well as 
clerics, are conservative or even reac- 
tionary in their outlook. There are 
conservative and reactionary English- 
speaking non-Catholics in Canada; 
but one would hesitate to tar all 
English-speaking Canadians with the 
same brush. The same reserve should 
apply in characterizing French. 
Canada. 

“Some politicians, it is true, have 
raised racial and nationalistic cries. 
They are seeking a following, but 
they have their counterparts in Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians, who have 
not hesitated to provide them with 
fodder for their oratorical guns. Such 
people and their few followers con- 
stitute a decided minority. English 
and French-speaking Canadians are 
as one on the basic questions of the 
war and the peace which is to follow. 
Both groups envisage a _ strong, 
united, and progressive nation after 
the war. 

“No one knows how many French 
Canadians are now enrolled in the 
armed services. The casualties from 
the Dieppe affair show that French 
Canadians were there in great num- 
bers. The lists from Hong Kong in- 


dicate considerable French participa . 


tion. The military camps in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec are filled. 
“Moreover, we should remember 
that this is a total war. French Cana- 
dians are manning the war factories. 
They are to be found in great num- 
bers on the farms, in the forests, and 
in important construction projects.” 
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Wartime Novels 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


HE true proportions of the war 

are gradually coming home to us. 
By that I do not mean its physical pro- 
portions. Those have been evident 
for some time: namely, that in this 
furious struggle there is little distinc- 
tion between combatant and civilian, 
that the whole of life is mobilized on 
each side, and that the conflagration 
leaps oceans as if they were rivulets 
and quickly sets whole continents 
ablaze. It is the moral or spiritual 
significance of the war which is slow- 
ly unfolding. 

We are beginning to see that it is 
only part of a greater crisis, long in 
the making. Other parts of the crisis 
are to be found in the economic dis- 
orders, the social ferment, the polit- 
ical upsets and experimentation, the 
confused state of literature and the 
arts, the degeneration of education. 
Hitherto we have made the mistake 
of supposing that all these are unre- 
lated or only accidentally related. 

We have failed to understand that 
they all stem from one root. That 
root is, as Christopher Dawson has 
shown, the secularization of our cul- 
ture. This does not mean merely the 
decline in the prestige and authority 
of organized religion, as some sup- 
pose, but also the progressive aban- 
donment of those concepts of the 
nature of man, the character and 
purpose of life, and the destiny of 
the human spirit which were the soul 
of our culture both when it began to 
function and to spread, and when it 
reached the peak of its strength. 

In our time we are menaced by the 
collapse of a civilization which more 
and more lost touch with its origins; 
forgot its distinctive character; was 
invaded and pervaded by ideas, ob- 
jectives, and practices quite contra- 
dictory of its informing genius and 
hence ultimately destructive of it. 
What we are witnessing is the de- 


cisive stage of this degenerative proc- 
ess on all the levels of life. 

This is the larger aspect of the 
present military struggle of which 
we spoke. This is the great issue of 
our time. This is what makes the 
problem of the next peace more diffi- 
cult and more crucial than that of 
any previous postwar settlement. We 
have to rebuild not only the physical 
ruins of a long war, but also the 
intellectual and moral ruins of a 
much longer revolution. Here and 
there one meets indications that the 
situation is beginning to be appre- 
ciated in something like its fullness. 
But not, I fear, in the general run 
of the war novels we have had to 
date. 

These carry over into changed set- 
tings the tradition of emptiness and 
aimlessness, of highly literate super- 
ficiality, which has marked so much 
of the fiction of our era. They are 
graphic evidence of our contempo- 
raries’ lack of orientation to the pro- 
found, unchanging realities of life, 
evidence bearing out what Virginia 
Woolf said in The Common Reader: 
namely, that the literature of our 
times is “littered with fragments.” 
“Book after book leaves us with the 
same sense of promise unachieved, of 
intellectual poverty, of brilliance 
which has been snatched from life 
but not transmuted into literature. 
Much of what is best in contempo- 
rary work has the appearance of be- 
ing noted down under pressure, 
taken down in a bleak shorthand 
which preserves with astonishing 
brilliance the movements and ex- 
pressions of the figures as they pass 
across the screen. But the flash is 
soon over, and there remains with 
us a profound dissatisfaction.” 

Mrs. Woolf contrasted this feeling 
of dissatisfaction with “that sense of 
security which gradually, delightful- 
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HELEN MacINNES 
Her “Assignment in Brittany” provides 
a sedative rather than a stimulant 


ly, and completely overcomes” the 
reader of the works of Wordsworth 
or Scott. Why this difference? Be- 
cause, she says, in both of these lat- 
ter, who wrote a century ago, “there 
is the same natural conviction that 
life is of a certain quality. They have 
their judgment of conduct. They 
know the relations of human beings 
towards each other and towards the 
universe.” . 

Wordsworth was born in 1770, 
Scott in 1771. Already the forces 
which would eventually secularize 
and shatter our culture were at work. 
But they were as yet not operating 
at full speed. Artists like Wordsworth 
and Scott still had a frame of refer- 
ence, still lived and thought and 
wrote by the compass and the chart 
and were not simply dashing hither 
and yon, or being tossed about, or 
drifting on the surface of a sunless, 
starless life as is the case today with 
almost all of our writers. 

Of the war novels which have been 
most popular and have, therefore, 
been most influential, there are few 
which show that the catastrophe has 
opened the eyes of our novelists and 
caused them to re-examine such 
premises as underlie their interpre- 
tation of our times. 

Some of them have written mere 
thrillers. They have wasted what art 
they possess on carpentering Rover 
Boys stories with one thin surface 
coat of ideological varnish. This lat- 
ter, far from giving their work mean- 
ing, really serves to accentuate its 
insignificance. 
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One such novel which has sold 
well is Helen MacInnes’ Assignment 

Brittany. It is a rather skillful 
manipulation of the familiar devices 
for pleasantly exciting the reader. It 
is merely Edgar Wallace translated 
into terms of the present war or John 
Suchan’s spy stories refurbished with 
1940 properties. A young English- 
man enters enemy territory on a 
secret mission. He meets difficulty 
after difficulty; always he is on the 
verge of being discovered. But his 


cleverness and his extraordinary 
good luck save him. He even has 
time for romance. His adventure 


ends with a very happily timed Com- 
mando raid which not only saves 
the hero but also enables him to 
bring the French girl he loves back 
to England. This is all very smooth- 
ly, if trickily, told. But nowhere does 
much as hint at the inner 
meaning of this epic crisis for hu- 
It is actually a sedative in- 
stead of a stimulant. For it distracts 
the reader from the character and 
the urgency of this war of survival. 
The same is true of several other 
highly popular war novels. They give 
us slick exhibitions of figure-skating, 
when what we need is a job of ice- 
breaking to free the living waters. 
On behalf of the authors of these, 
it must be said that ‘the great major- 
ity of their readers look to them only 
for escapist entertainment and not 
for significant comment on the pres- 
ent state of the world. With a writer 
like W. Somerset Maugham, it is a 
different story. He is supposed to be 
a major novelist. But his The Hour 
Before Dawn is a painful proof that 
he has nothing of the least moment 
to say about the true meaning of 


it so 
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EVELYN WAUGH 
His matchless satirical talent ar- 
raigns our modern moral disorder 


our generation’s predicament. He is 
uncomprehending, or at least mute, 
in the face of a situation which cries 
out for searching investigation. 
Here again you have a novel with 
no particular relevance to the pres- 
ent, even though it covers the time 
between the start of Hitler’s cam- 
paign against Poland and the prelim- 
inaries to the Battle of Britain. The 
characters are members or connec- 
tions of a landed upper class English 
family. Ostensibly the novel’s pur- 
pose is to show the war’s impact on 
them. Actually it is an awkward suc- 
cession of stock incidents which fail 
to fuse into a living whole and, sev- 
erally or collectively, amount to so 
much mechanical shadow play. In a 
refugee fifth columnist wed to a 
pacifist university man the author 





ANNA SEGHER 
“The Seventh Cross” has no 
relation to the Cross on Calvary 


has an opportunity for exploration 
of the intellectual confusion and the 
spiritual illness of the age, but he 
makes nothing of it save mawkish 
melodrama. 

There are some fumbling efforts 
at social commentary, but these are 
elementary in matter and sopho- 
moric in manner. A marriage goes 
on the rocks in the course of the 
book. Out of gallantry the wife 
agrees to postpone seeking legal rec- 
ognition of her infidelity to her mar- 
riage vows until the Germans have 
been properly whipped for their 
treaty-breaking. But when the war 
picture grows blacker, she can wait 
no longer. She deserts her husband 
and goes to her lover. On that note, 
following hard upon a murder and a 
suicide, the book ends. Surely these 
are not indications of the hour be- 
fore dawn; rather they are cheap 




















little fireworks sputtering briefly " 
soon quenched by the stygian nj 
that moral blindness has broy 
upon the world. 

Curiously enough, it is from 
Steinbeck, in his The Moon Is Dog 
that we get something more subst 
tial in the way of moral significay 
Curiously, I say, for Steinbeck’s ] 
novel, The Grapes of Wrath, @ 
his last non-fiction work, The Seg 
Cortez, both reinforced his the 
of man’s essential and exclusive q 
mality which has grown ever m 
clear as his successive books have 
appeared. The people in The Moon 
Is Down differ sharply from those in 
The Grapes of Wrath, and that not 
merely in the fact of nationality, 
For these Europeans whose town is 
occupied and exploited by the armed 
forces of a dictator are morally 
armed against the rigors of their fate, 
as the Joads were not. They can 
outlast the totalitarian aggressors be. 
cause they are free souls. 

But Steinbeck’s war novelette 
merely seems exceptional in contrast 
to the threadbare poverty and gen- 
eral hollowness of other war novels. 
It succeeds in lighting one tiny spark, 
which looks to many like a confla 
gration because of the oppressive 
gloom in which it glows. Actually the 
author’s thesis that free people are 
usually superior to the automata 
manipulated by a dictator, is true. 
But how much stronger a case he 
could have made, had he really 
understood and succeeded in trans 
lating into story terms the sources 
and the nature of human freedom. 
It is not primarily an economic phe- 
nomenon nor is it the product of 
political institutions. It is spiritual 
in origin. Recognition of this fact 
is recognition of the peculiar genius 
which has made our civilization 
great, and for neglect, and in some 
cases, denial, of which that civiliza- 
tion has come to its mortal peril. 

Almost the same thing could be 
said of Anna Segher’s The Seventh 
Cross. Here the setting is Nazi Ger 
many, and the theme is a prisoner's 
escape from a concentration camp. 
This is no mere man-hunt thriller. 
The drama of the pursued and the 
pursuers, as this author handles it, 
has moral implications. But they are 
not sufficiently clearly seen and com- 
municated by her. 

We may be loath to admit it, but 
the concentration camp is typical of 
the time. In it force is the sovereign 
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JAMES ALDRIDGE 
His hero gropes unsuccessfully 
after the meaning of the war 


power. Disorder is set up as a new 
kind of order. Intelligence is per- 
verted so that it is used solely for 
evil ends. The moral law. is dis- 
carded; in its stead there obtains an 
immoral law. Human dignity is vio- 
lently denied; the jailers act like 
beasts and the prisoners are treated 
like beasts. With every kick and blow 
given the latter by the former the 
brotherhood of man is flouted. God 
isexiled from this place, which is a 
terribly close approximation of hell 
on earth. 

The prisoner gets away, to weave 
and dodge through countryside and 
city until finally he manages to cross 
the border. But has he really escaped 
fom danger? One wonders how 
many readers of the book have no- 
tied that totalitarian society outside 
the concentration camp differs very 
litle from that within the camp. 
Here the same forces reign as there. 
Here, too, physical power rules. 
Here, too, men’s minds are poisoned, 
an immoral law prevails, the image 
of God in every man is obscured, 
human brotherhood is shattered. 

And even when the prisoner gets 
out of Hitler’s country, what will he 
find? Does the Nazified Reich differ 
in kind or only in degree from the 
rest of the modern world? Is it not 
agrave warning not of what Hitler 
will do to us, but rather of what we 
shall inevitably do to ourselves, if 
we do not see that we are all infected 
with a wasting disease which has 
reached a more advanced stage in 
some parts of the world than in 
others, and the basic cause of which 
is the secularization of human life? 
It is not a case of eliminating’ con- 
centration camps and thus making 


all well with the world; rather, it is 
a case of attacking at its heart the 
world-sickness of which the concen- 
tration camps are only a symptom. 

Surely it is significant that the 
“seventh cross” has no relevance to 
the central cross on Calvary, that 
the prisoner for whom the “seventh 
cross” is meant does not submit to 
Christ as did one of His prisoner- 
companions in His anguish, or even 
violently reject Him as did the other, 
but is simply ignorant of Him. 

It is significant, too, that to the 
young men who are the principal 
figures in James Aldridge’s Signed 
With Their Honour, the holy name 
of Him who gave our civilization its 
inspiration, its aims, and its dynam- 
ics, is only a curse, an alternative for 
obscenities. This novel deals at 
length with the British campaigns 
in Greece and Crete and touches on 
the North Africa theater. It 1s chiefly 
a recital of the horrors of those en- 
gagements—the story, now so depress- 
ingly familiar, of the enemy’s readi- 
ness, both physically (in equipment, 
in planning, in leadership) and psy- 
chologically, to fight a mechanical 
total war and the lack of prepara- 
tion, or even of comprehension, on 
the part of those trying to battle 
him. We follow a British flier 
through the disasters in Greece and 
Crete, see his squadron whittled 
down to the vanishing point, are 
shown the agony of the people as 
the Nazi tide engulfs them, and 
observe the hero’s tortured groping, 
without success, after the meaning 
of the war. 

It is this confusion of the hero, 
rather than the rough character of 
much of the book, which will distress 
the thoughtful reader. For this young 
man is on our side in the war, but 
where does he stand, where does he 
fight in the wider and more conse- 
quential moral war of which, as has 
been said, the present clash of arms 
is but one aspect? Nowhere, because 
he lacks even a suspicion of this 
larger crisis. And in this he is not 
exceptional but typical. 

That there is a moral crisis is in- 
controvertibly established in Evelyn 
Waugh’s Put Out More Flags. Mr. 
Waugh’s matchless satirical talent is 
here employed on a very unlovely lot 
of stupid, selfish, amoral people. It 
is a highly sophisticated book; more- 
over, Mr. Waugh makes his points 
by indirection. But what is plain for 
even the dullest reader to see is that 
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moral disorder in many forms is ram- 
pant in our world and that it saps 
the strength of its victims, making 
them unfit to cope with naked and 
ruthless evil when it looms on the 
horizon, blotting out the daylight. 
The lack of standards and of values, 
the alienation from the wellsprings 
of our culture—these contribute 
more to our undoing than our weak- 
ness in armaments or in manpower 
or in military position and strategy. 
A somewhat sentimental ending de- 
tracts from the force of this caustic 
arraignment of ruinous irresponsi- 
bility. But the indictment is there, 
and it is a true bill. 

Not many people will read Mr. 
Waugh’s book. It is caviar to the 
general public. But it is encouraging 
to see so very many reading Franz 
Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette. 
For though it deals with events al- 
most a century past, it has an urgent 
message for our contemporaries, a 
message impressively voiced. This 
message has to do with the centrality 
and the primacy of the spiritual in 
human life, the worth and the 
strength of the spirit. People are 
finding it refreshing and inspiring 
because it is a great affirmation. We 
need more novels of this affirmative 
character. But the question is. Are 
our novelists so much the creatures 
of the times that they cannot lead 





FRANZ WERFEL 
“The Song of Bernadette” has an 
important message for our age 


but only follow? Can they do noth- 
ing, in this hour of decision but 
make descriptive notes in bleak 
shorthand? Have they nothing to 
contribute to our salvation save a 
case history of our rush to the abyss? 
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Lucia couldn’t understand why Peter’s 
father wanted an old-fashioned Christmas 
for his son. But that was only one of the 
many things she didn’t understand until 


one truly memorable Christmas morning 


HRISTMAS 

was a week 
away. And _ every- 
thing was ready. 

“Isn't it joyful, 
Peter?” said Peter’s 
mother. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Peter’s 
voice lacked enthu- 
siasm, ‘and now let’s 
talk.” 

“But, my darling, 
I haven't time. I 
must telephone to 
Mrs. Maddox about 
the old ladies from 
the home who are 
going to dine with 
us Christmas Day, 
and I must talk over 
my menus with Mar- 
tha. And Daddy will 
be here before we 
know it.” 

“Well,” said Peter, 
resignedly, and got 
out his Noah’s Ark, 
and set the animals 
in a row on the rug 
in front of the fire. 

The rug was a 
velvety, deep-piled 


thing, with honey-colored lights, 
Peter liked to think of it as The 
Sands of the Desert. When the ani. 
mals walked on it, two by two, the 
camels and the leopards and the 
lions, the effect was tremendous. 
Peter was, of course, too old for a 
Noah’s Ark. He was seven and he 
went to school. But he loved his 
Noah’s Ark in the same way that 
he loved the great log on the fire, 
and the sound of the wind booming 
about the high and handsome apart. 
ment house in which he lived; and 
in the same way that he liked the 
shine of the candles in the dining 
room. 

His mother sat at the telephone 
and told Mrs. Maddox things in the 
same words that she had told them 
to Peter. 

“Isn’t it joyful, Maude? I have 
everything ready except wrapping 
the parcels, and Peter is going to 
help me with that on Saturday. We 
are tying them with blue, sprinkled 
with silver stars. We are so tired of 
red. And the blue gives a hint of the 
Madonna idea. Yes? Oh, there will 
be ten of us—we three, and the two 
old ladies from the home, and Big 
Peter’s brother Robert, and his wife 


“No, we are not going to have a tree.” Peter pricked 


up his ears. 


His mother hadn’t told him that 
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and three boys. No, we are not go- 
ing to have a tree.” 

Peter. pricked up his ears. His 
mother hadn’t told him that. No 
wee. No thick spicy fragrance of 
ine, no spiny branches that grew 
brittle as the days went on and 
strewed the waxed floor with needles 
like the ground in the forest. 

“Mother,” he said, as she hung up 
the receiver, “why didn’t you tell 
me that there won't be any tree?” 

“Oh, did you hear? Well, you've 
always had a tree. And I have 
thought of something new. It’s a 
secret.” 

“I don’t want a secret.” Peter’s 
eyes were stormy. “I want a tree.” 

“But darling. . . .” 

Peter knew that tone. His mother’s 
logic would be convincing. They 
never quarreled. Peter had had it 
impressed upon him that quarreling 
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there was a picture in a book of a 
pudding all in flames. And his father 
had read to him about the Cratchits 
and of how their pudding bobbed in 
the copper. His mother’s bright 
voice stopped. Martha went back to 
the kitchen, Lulu came into the 
library and switched on the lamp. 
Then she went on to the other lights 
and other duties. Peter lay on the 
rug and dreamed. The camels 
loomed large through his half-shut 
eyes. Three kings were riding them, 
in turbans and long robes. Then 
someone asked, “Asleep, Peter?” 
Peter sat up. “Hello, Daddy. No, 
I wasn’t. I was waiting for you.” 
“Good boy.” Big Peter sat down, 
and young Peter leaned against him. 
Big Peter’s eyes fell on the three 
camels on the honey-colored rug. 





now and then to a country practi- 
tioner. One of his patients would 
need him on the twenty-fourth, and 
he and Jean had talked it over and 
had wondered if Big Peter and Little 
Peter and Lucia wouldn’t come up 
to the farm for a glorious old-fash- 
ioned Christmas Day dinner, “such 
as you and I had when we were boys 
together.” 

Big Peter was a successful man. He 
and his brother Bob had studied 
medicine together and when their 
father had died and the money was 
divided, Bob had decided to go back 
to the hills and take up his father’s 
practice. Big Peter, then, had 
thought him foolish. The city prom- 
ised so much. And it had kept its 
promise. Big Peter was famous. And 
he was not tied to things as Bob 
was tied. 

Yet, up there in the hills, life was 


A Christmas flwakening 


By 


wasn't well-bred. His polite protests 
always ended in acquiescence. He 
was not in the least afraid of his 
mother, not physically afraid. But he 
grew so tired of her eternal rightness. 
Although he wouldn’t have called 
it that. There never seemed to be 
any room for your own ideas. 

So he dropped the subject, and 
set three camels out alone on the 
honey-colored rug. Martha, the cook, 
had come into the dining room, 
which was just beyond the library, 
and was talking to his mother. There 
was a second-maid, Lulu, setting the 
table, and she stopped and listened 
to his mother’s instructions. 

“Iam making my lists up, Martha, 
so that you can put in your orders 
early.” 

She read the menus, and Peter, 
traveling with his camels over the 
sandy desert on a magical quest, was 
aware of the cut-and-driedness of it 
all. They had turkey every other 
Sunday in winter, and canapés and 
ee cream were no novelties. He 
didn't know what he wanted. But 
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“It’s a good thing,” he said, “that 
you started them so soon. They have 
far to travel.” 

“Yes, they have,” said Peter. His 
hands stole into his father’s. To his 
mother the three toy camels would 
have been just three toy camels. To 
Daddy they were gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh... . 


Dr. Peter Brent’s office had a 
succession of rooms like the sections 
of a telescope. You began with the 
great reception halls, and ended 
with Big Pcter’s tiny private office. 
Only special patients came into that 
very end room. Big Peter always 
opened his morning mail there, and 
read as much of it as he could be- 
fore people came to him about their 
eyes. This morning he had received 
a letter from his only brother, Rob- 
ert. It would be, Robert had said, 
utterly impossible for him and Jean 
and the boys to come down for 
Christmas. It was a great disap- 
pointment to them all. But that was 
one of the things which happened 
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simpler; perhaps, after all, Bob had 
the best of it. Big Peter wondered 
what had happened to his own life— 
and Lucia’s. Lucia was lovely. One 
couldn’t pick a flaw in her. Yet she 
seemed separated from him. by some 
intangible barrier. And she was sep- 
arated, too, from Little Peter. It was 
noticeable how the boy shut her 
out of his confidences; how he left 
all the close and intimate things to 
say to his father when they were 
alone. And a boy shouldn’t....A 
mother was a mother. Big Peter 
remembered his own . . . a serene 
person, who would sit with folded 
hands and attentive gaze while he 
poured out his heart to her. 

Little Peter had never been to 
the farm in winter. With his father 
and mother he had spent two weeks 
there one summer. Lucia had not 
liked it. She was city-bred. She had 
always lived in a perfectly ordered 
home. Big Peter adored her, but he 
admitted reluctantly that, at times, 
her perfections clicked like a busy 
machine. 
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That night, he and Lucia were 
dining out. Little Peter saw them 
off. “Don’t you like her in that 
dress, Daddy?” 

“Yes. It is your loveliest dress, 
Lucia.” 

She laughed a little. “You two. 

. You are alike as peas. I wonder 
why this gown takes your eye?” 

“I know why it takes my eye,” said 
Little Peter, gravely; “it is like a 
buttercup.” 

“It is like a whole field of butter- 
cups,” said Big Peter. 

And Lucia just laughed again, 
and said, “Gracious, a field of but- 
tercups sounds as big as—hoop- 
skirts—!”’ 

It was late when Lucia and Big 





Peter came home from their dinner 
party, and it was while they sat in 
the library where the fire had burned 
down to ashes and an opal heart, 
that Big Peter told her, “I had a 
letter today from Bob.” 

“When are they coming?” 

“They aren’t coming, Lucia. Bob 
has a case which will hold him over 
the twenty-fifth. They want -us to 
come up for Christmas.” 

Lucia leaned back against the dark 
leather of her chair and said, “Well, 
of course, we can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t get away, can you?” 

“Yes. McGregor will look after 
my patients.” 

She considered that for a moment. 


“But all of our 

plans are made. 

We have so 
' many engage- 

ments. It will be 

impossible to 
break them.” 
“I should like 
to make it pos- 
sible,” he said. 

“Let’s cut away 

from all of them 

... Little Peter 

would love it.” 

“But I have 
everything 
planned for 

Peter, too. A 

surprise. I have 

asked a lot of 
children to come 
and sing carols; 
instead of a tree. 

And Peter will 

give all of them 

presents from a 
huge Christmas pie.” 

“Lucia, he won’t like that. His 
tree is everything—” 

She argued it and he listened, his 
eyes fixed frowningly on the fire. 
Usually he let her have her own 
way. He had, like Little Peter, 
learned the futility of argument. 
Lucia could everlastingly prove her 
point. And she was always so dis- 
turbed when he lost his temper. He 
did not mean to lose it now. He 
felt that Peter ought to have a tree. 
He, himself, wanted it. It seemed to 
bring to him a breath of his own 
pine woods. He was always sorry 
when New Year’s day came, and the 


He rose to his feet and stood a moment uncertain, then sent @ 
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tree was taken down. He and Litt) 
Peter made a ceremony each year of 
burning it in the fireplace. “You gee 
it goes back up the chimney,” he 
had told his small son, “and the 
wind carries it away to the forest,” 

“And its spirit talks to the othe 
trees?” : 

“Perhaps. And tells them what jt 
did here.” 

And now Lucia was saying, “Jean 
and Bob are great dears and the 
boys are darlings. But their house 
is terribly haphazard.” 

He brought himself back to her. 
“Oh, well, of course. If you feel that 
way about it, we won’t think of it” 
He stood up. “Let’s go to bed. I'm 
dead tired and tomorrow is my day 
at the hospital.” 

She, too, stood up. “Perhaps Little 
Peter can go to the farm in the 
spring,” she said, in her bright voice, 

“I wasn’t thinking entirely of 
Peter, I was thinking of myself.” 

“Would you really like it?” 

“Like it? Good Lord, yes. Why, it 
was home to me when I was a little 
chap ...” He found it hard to go on. 

Her finger caressed the lapel of his 
coat; the field-of-buttercups gown 
was like sunshine against the black 
of his suit. 

“We'll go, of course. I’m not s0 
selfish.” 

He was eager. “Lucia, you'll adore 
it. You’ve never seen anything like 
its charm in winter.” 

They went upstairs together, his 
arm around her. And he was half 
apologetic. “It is too bad that you'll 
have to spoil your plans.” 

Yet the last apologetic impulse 
died when, before going to bed, he 
went in and looked at Little Peter. 
The child was as warm and rosy a 
his own pink pajamas. He had crisp 
bronze curls and the firm set of his 
chin was like Big Peter’s. As the 
father drew up the covers there was 
a rustle under his hand. Little Peter 
had written a note on his own pape, 
with a fat “P” at the top. Big Peter 
read it under the lamp. 


DEAR SANTA: Please bring 
me a tree. Mother says I am 
not to have one. So will you 
just drop it down the chimbley 
—there isn’t any fire before 7 in 
the morning. : 
Yours truly, 
PETER BLAKE 
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Well, Peter should have his tree. 
They would have a wonderful holi- 
day. Big Peter went back to his wife. 
she had taken off the yellow gown, 
and was wrapped in something thick 
and warm and fur-trimmed. 

“You look like a white pussycat,” 
he told her. 

“Do you like me, Peter?” 

“I love you.” 

It is one thing, however, to agree 
ta plan of which you don’t exactly 
approve, and it is another thing to 
adjust yourself to it. 

Lucia found in the days that fol- 
lowed that she had a great many 
notes to write, and explanations to 
make over the telephone. It seemed 
best to say that Big Peter needed a 
rest. She told that to the Lorings and 
the Stacys and to Muriel Abbot. 
They were all very sorry for her. 
Maude Maddox agreed to take the 
two old ladies from the home off her 
hands. The children who were to 
have sung the carols were given a 
litle party on the day before Peter 
went away. The whole thing was 
perfectly managed, and all the moth- 
es praised Lucia. After everybody 
had gone home, Little Peter was 
very polite about it. “They had a 
nice time, didn’t they, Mother?” 

She was moved, unexpectedly, to 
ask, “Did you?” 

Truth got the better of politeness, 
“Not so very.” 

“But why not, Peter?” 

“Oh, it was like all other parties, 
Mother.” 

She stared at him, a little frown 
fretting her forehead. His words 
were an echo of his father’s as they 
had driven home one night from a 
country club frolic. “They are all 
ilike, Lucia. And nothing seems 
real.” 

She had wondered then what he 
meant by “real.” As for herself she 
had enjoyed the club frolic. 

That night she packed their bags 
with warm things, thick sweaters and 
wool underwear. “I can’t have my 
two Peters taking cold,” she told 
them, “and those old country houses 
are apt to be freezing.” 

She need not have worried, how- 
ever. Uncle Bob’s house was warm 
tnough. Little Peter felt that it was 
warm not only to your outside feel- 
ings, but to those inside of you. You 
went straight into the lamp-lighted 


breathless little cry cross the intervening space. “Mary!” 


front room, and there were three 
cats on the hearth. The fire was 
back of them and the cats looked 
black. But when you came up to 
them they were three colors—one 
was gray and one was’ black and one 
was a bright and beautiful yellow. 

Little Peter took the yellow cat 
on his lap. “I haven’t had one since 
I was here that summer,” he said to 
his Aunt Jean. 

“There are more of them out in 
the barn.” 

Little Peter felt that he could sit 
there forever with that warm, fat 
pussycat in his arms. But his mother 
was saying, “May I put Peter to 
bed? It is so late for him.” 

“Doesn’t he want something to 
eat?” 

“We had dinner in the dining car, 
Jean.” 

“But I do want something 
to eat, Mother.” 

“Peter!” Then gravely, “Well, 
a glass of milk,” and Peter put 
down his cat and went with his 
aunt to get it. 

They had to walk down three 
steps to the dairy; and there, 
around the wall on_ broad 
shelves, were pans of milk and 
all the room was sweet with the 
smell of it. And the floor was 
painted yellow, just the color 
of the cat, and the cream was 
yellow. And there was a dipper 
and a glass. While he drank his 
milk, Little Peter talked to his 
Aunt Jean. He didn’t feel shy 
and he liked tke way she lis- 
tened. She seemed to put her 
mind to it, as his father did. 

“We haven’t any cats,” Little 
Peter told her, “or any animals.” 

“Our pets are just a part of 
the family. There’s old Caesar. 
He goes everywhere with your 
uncle, and the people know the 
dog as well as the doctor... 
and there’s young Brutus who 
watches the house. And there’s 
Tessie, the old _tortoise-shell 
pussy. She keeps her kittens at 
the barn. It is always a great 
ceremony when she brings them 
to be fed. We all go out to see 
them. And she is so proud!” 


“At home,” said Peter, “I have 
my Noah’s Ark, but of course the 


animals aren’t alive.” 


“Still,” said Aunt Jean, under- 
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standingly, “they are a great help. 
You can play they are real.” 

“That’s what I do.” Peter found 
himself telling about the camels on 
the honey-colored rug. ‘Three 
kings... .” 

Aunt Jean nodded, “Do you know,” 
she said, and Peter thought she was 
a very beautiful lady in her blue 
linen dress, with her smooth shining 
hair and attentive blue eyes, “Do 
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you know, I have often wondered 
what the animals thought when they 
first saw the Child.” 

“They fell on their knees,” Peter 
elucidated. 

She smiled, “That’s just a legend, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, Daddy says some people be- 
lieve that they kneel down now on 
Christmas night.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

Little Peter had finished his milk. 
He handed the glass to Aunt Jean. 
“Thank you,” he said. Then, care- 
fully, “They might kneel, you know.” 

He tucked his hand in hers as they 
went up the three steps together. He 
felt that he had had a very wonder- 
ful visit with Aunt Jean in the milk 
room. And they were very well ac- 
quainted. It was as if he had lived 
with her all his life. 

The two days before Christmas 
were tremendously interesting to Lit- 
tle Peter. 

It was a joyous adventure to get 
up early and help feed and water 
the stock, and watch the milking 
with Uncle Bob’s three boys. The 
boys drove a fat little horse into 
town every morning to school. But 
the fat little horse was now having 
his holiday with the rest of them. He 
went up into the woods to help 
bring back the tree. Little Peter rode 
on his back part of the way. His 
father walked beside them, and the 
snow sparkled, and all the lovely 
young pines seemed like living things 
as they stood tall and straight in the 
sunshine. Little Peter winced when 
the axe cut into the trunk of one of 
the trees. His father saw it and said, 
“Isn't it better to die as a Christmas 
tree than to be blown down in a 
storm and rot on the ground?” 

And later, Peter’s father said to 
Uncle Bob, “That’s the trouble in 
town ... he has no contact with 
reality. Out here, among all the liv- 
ing things, life and death take on 
their proper proportions. I don’t 
want him to shrink neurotically from 
the thought of pain and poverty and 
dissolution. I want him to accept 
them as part of things—unafraid.” 

Getting ready for Christmas in his 
Aunt Jean’s kitchen was, Little Peter 
found, a great event. One didn’t just 
telephone to the butcher and baker 
and confectioner and have things 
quite magically brought to one’s back 
door. Aunt Jean and her Swedish 
maid, Olga, baked the bread, and 
baked the cakes, and baked the pies: 


and the turnips and potatoes and 
onions were brought up from bins 
in the cellar, and the pickled peaches 
and jellies and mincemeat came down 
from the shelves of Aunt Jean’s pan- 
try. And the turkey! But that was 
the tragedy! The turkey came right 
out of a beautiful flock, all shining 
bronze, that Peter had seen in the 
sunshine! And Peter had to be con- 
soled! He sat in the kitchen, and 
watched Aunt Jean make the mince 
pies. He thought the coal range much 
nicer than the gas range at home. 
The fire glowed in it and it gave out 
warmth, and its great ovens baked 
loaves and loaves of the loveliest 
bread. 

There was another thing that Big 
Peter had promised. They were to 
go out to the barn at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. There was a chance, 
Little Peter had said, that the ani- 
mals might kneel. 

“You mustn’t be disappointed if 
they don’t,” his father said. 

“Well, I won’t. It’s just a legend,” 
said Little Peter, quoting Aunt Jean, 
“but then, you know, Daddy .. . they 
might.” 

Peter found that while Aunt Jean 
was a very busy woman, she was not 
busy in the way that his mother was. 
She always seemed to find time for 
her boys and for Uncle Bob. When 
they came in, she would drift to the 
fire and the chintz chair, and sit 
there while they told her the news, 
or asked her opinion, or relieved 
their minds of some burden of 
thought. And at night she sat by the 
fire and knitted while the boys read 
aloud, or Uncle Bob told them of his 
day’s work. 

“She reminds me,” said Big Peter, 
“of my mother.” 

“She reminds me,” said Lucia, 
with unexpected spite, “of a tranquil 
cow.” 

“There are worse things,” said Big 
Peter, “than a tranquil cow,” and 
tried to laugh it off. 


B” he couldn’t, and Lucia 
couldn’t laugh either. And for a 
long time they were silent, and at 
last she said, “I don’t know what is 
the matter with me to say a thing 
like that.” 

But the thing that was the matter 
with Lucia was jealousy, although 
she didn’t know it—jealousy, green- 
eyed, jaundiced. 

And she was jealous of Aunt Jean! 
At first she hadn’t been. She had felt 
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superior and self-satisfied. She knew 
that she was prettier than Aup 
Jean. And better dressed. And her 
house was well-ordered. And Little 
Peter’s manners were so perfect, And 
for the first few hours after she ar. 
rived, she had wanted to patronize 
Aunt Jean, and to tell her how to do 
things; how to run her house like 
clock-work, and how to teach old 
Olga to wait on the tables, or how 
to manage Uncle Bob. And she had 
felt that all that food at the table at 
once was a mistake. People didn't 
eat that way any more. Not 49 
heartily and heavily. There could be 
less informality, more exquisiteness, 
Jean was carrying simplicity to ex. 
cess. 

But after two days of it, Lucia be. 
gan to feel that perhaps Jean was 
wiser than she had seemed. For Aunt 
Jean was like a sun around which 
her small world revolved. Her boys 
adored her. Her husband adored 
her. Bob never came in from his 
rounds without shouting, “Where's 
Jeanie?” and greeting her as if they 
had been parted for ages. His eyes 
shone for her. He was her comrade, 
her lover. 

As for her boys, to see them at 
her feet while she knitted was to see 
a queen in her own domain. And 
Lucia was not a queen. She was 
rather dictator. Big Peter and Little 
Peter did what she wanted them to 
do. But they did it listlessly. At 
times they seemed to draw away 
from her. More and more they talked 
together, shut her out. As for her 
competency, didn’t it consist merely 
in making up lists and ordering other 
people to do things? She had expert 
maids and an expert modiste. She 
couldn’t make a dress. She couldn't 
cook a meal. She couldn’t sweep a 
room or keep a set of books. And 
Jean could do all of these things. 

But that didn’t so much matter. 
The thing that mattered was that 
Jean was the sun who lighted her 
own small world. Lucia envied her 
that. Of course, being a sun in a city 
apartment presented some difficulties. 
She wondered what Jean would do 
if she lived in town. She made up 
her mind to ask her. 





It was the night before Christmas. 
The tree was set up in the. living: 
room, and there was the thick, spicy 
smell of it which Little Peter loved. 

Uncle Bob came in, and Big Peter, 
and Uncle Bob had to have his sup- 
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at once. He was called out on a 
ase, and Big Peter was going with 
him. “It is an operation and he can 
help me a lot. Up there in the hills 
it is hard to get anyone.” 

They had a hearty supper, and af- 
ter supper, while Little Peter was 
feeding the cats in the pump-room, 
his father appeared in the doorway. 
He had on a fur coat and fur cap, 
and he looked like a bear. “I’m 
sorry, old chap,” he said, “I may not 

t back in time to go to the barn.” 

Little Peter straightened up, 
“Well, of course, if you can’t, you 
can’t.” 

“That’s the way to take it. I'll get 
here if possible.” 

After the men were gone, Aunt 
Jean and Little Peter’s mother turned 
the young people out of the living- 
room and trimmed the tree. And 
Little Peter and his cousins went 
into the kitchen to make candy. It 
was a most entrancing occupation. 
On the glowing range was a great 
saucepan full of molasses and sugar 
and butter. It boiled and bubbled 
and the whole place was soon filled 
with the satisfying fragrance. And 
there were big white platters with 
nut-meats on them. And you poured 
some of the 'taffy over the nut-meats, 
and some of it you pulled. And it 
was while Little Peter and his cousins 
pulled the taffy that Lucia, tying a 
pink angel to the top of the tree, 
looked down at Jean and said, “If 
you lived in an apartment, what 
would you do?” 

Jean looked up at her and laughed. 
“I'd move.” 

“I don’t mean that. What would 
you do about living? I’ve been 
watching you and the boys and Bob. 
You are the center of their world. 
And I am not the center of mine.” 

“Well, it is this way,” said Jean. 
“Bob and the boys are so interesting 
to me that nothing else counts.” 

“Do you mean that you like it so 
much?” 

“Yes. They are full of the wine of 
life. When I am with them I seem 
to drink of it.” 

Lucia argued, “If you lived in the 
city you'd: have to do as the Romans 
do.” 

“There would be a difference, of 
course,” Jean admitted, “but the 
main thing is to get the right attitude 
of mind. Bob and the boys are my 
most gorgeous adventure. And they 
know it. So they open the gates of 
their dreams and off we go together!” 








Lucia looked down from the step- 
ladder. “Little Peter has shut the 
gate of -his dreams and locked me 
out.” 

“The key is in your own heart, 
Lucia,” Jean said. “When your two 
Peters become the most important 
thing in the world to you, you'll 
become the most important thing to 
them.” 

Then after a moment she added, “I 
always think of my boys as potential 
leaders of men. I want them to be. I 
think they will be.” 

Lucia came down from the ladder. 
“It is Peter’s bedtime.” She laid her 
hand on Jean’s shoulder. “Do you 
know that you are a most inspiring 
person?” 

Jean reached up and patted the 
slender hand. “I know you are a 
most beautiful one.” 

“Oh, beauty,” said Lucia, “half of 
it is my clothes!” 


ITTLE Peter went to bed, but not 
to sleep. It was a bed with four 
posts, and a blue and white counter- 
pane. It had stopped snowing, and 
the open window made a square of 
clear blue light. The door which led 
to his mother’s room was a golden 
space in which he could see her mov- 
ing back and forth. He heard her 
open the window, then she came to 
the door. “Sleep, Peter?” 

“No.” 

She bent over him. “I kissed you 
once, didn’t I? Well, I'll kiss you 
twice, and three times, and then you 
must shut your eyes.” 

She knelt with her arms around 
him. “And when you wake it will be 
Christmas morning.” 

Peter knew that he would wake 
long before that. He was going out 
to the barn to see what the animals 
would do at midnight. If Daddy 
came, so much the better. But he 
wasn’t going to lose this chance to 
see whether the cows and the horses 
and the old sheep who churned the 
butter, would kneel. 

For one moment he was tempted 
to ask his mother to go with him. 
But he knew what she would say, 
“How silly—to think that the ani- 
mals would.” And that would spoil 
it. 

He slept before he knew it and 
waked with a start. He wondered if 
it were midnight, and even while he 
wondered, he heard the _ grand- 
father’s clock in the lower hall strike 
with a jangle of chimes—eleven. He 
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lay, then, waiting, until another brief 
jangle marked the quarter hour. He 
climbed out of bed, gathered up his 
clothes, and in bare feet descended 
the stairs to the living-room. 

It was all shadowy with the glow 
of the dim lamp and of the deep- 
hearted coals. The cats were curled 
up in a warm heap on the rug, the 
room was deliciously cozy after the 
keen air upstairs. He sat on the rug 
among the little cats and donned his 
stockings hastily, his shoes and un- 
derclothes, his knickers and jacket. 
Then he pulled over all his thick 
sweater, and covered his ears with his 
knitted cap. He found a pencil and 
wrote a note which he propped 
against the lamp; 


DEAR DADDY: I've gone to 

the barn. I thought I'd better 

not wait. I hope you will come. 
PETER 


He felt very daring as he opened 
the door and went out into the night. 
The sky was powdered with stars; it 
seemed very high and different from 
the sky in the city which was always 
blurred by the electric lights. 

The barn was lighted by a single 
lantern. Back among the shadows 
were the cows, comfortable on beds 
of straw. The old butter-sheep and a 
blind mare had open stalls to them- 
selves. Beyond them were the strong 
workhorses and the lighter span 
which the doctor drove now and 
then. Tessie, the barn cat, came 
down to investigate the invasion. 
Peter sat on a feed box and took her 
in his lap and waited. It seemed won- 
derful to sit there in the company of 
all these living creatures—and to 
know that there were pigeons up 
among the rafters, and Tessie’s kit- 
tens in the loft. There was a round 
barn clock, and it showed a quarter 
of twelve. Peter felt a tingling sense 
of excitement. Something must, he 
felt, in a moment, happen. 

And now young Brutus was on his 
feet—stiff and suspicious—his eyes on 
the side door by which Peter had en- 
tered. The door opened. And Peter 
saw a woman coming in. She wore a 
long blue cloak and carried a lantern. 
There was a scarf over her head 
which hid her face. 

Peter knew at once why she had 
come. She was tired . . . and there 
was no room for her at the inn. . . . 

He rose to his feet, and stood for 
a moment uncertain, then sent a 
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breathless little cry across the inter- 
vening space. “Mary!” 


Lucia had waked to find Peter 
gone. She had slipped into the pussy- 


cat robe and sought him downstairs. - 


She had found the note propped 
against the lamp, and had dressed 
hurriedly. The blue cloak and scarf 
she had borrowed from the hall rack. 
[They belonged to Jean, and fell 
about her own slender figure in 
voluminous folds. 

She had lighted a lantern, and 
made her way to the barn. And now 
she was saying, her own breath quick, 
“It is Mother, darling,” and Peter 
with dreams still in his eyes was 
stammering, “Why, I didn’t know 
you: 

“Why did you come, Peter?” 

“Well, I thought they might kneel 
—the animals, you know.” 

“Oh, at midnight?” 

“Yes.” 

She glanced at the clock, ‘Five 
minutes.” 

He was anxious. “May I stay?” 

“Yes. Shall we sit here?” The feed- 
box was wide enough for both of 
them. She put her arm about Peter 
and he leaned against her. The blue 
cloak enfolded them; the lantern 
held them close in its circle of light. 

In the moments that followed, the 
silence seemed to Lucia to flow up 
and around them in warm and shin- 
ing waves. She was aware of all the 
living things so near them in the 
dark. Shut away here from the clamor 
of her own quick and changing 
world, she seemed to share some- 
thing with these dumb and tranquil 
beasts. 

Tranquillity! Was it that she had 
missed? Would Little Peter and Big 
Peter draw close if she shut them into 
a world of her own where peace 
reigned? And could they shut her 
out, if she shut them in? 

Little Peter’s breathless cry had 
moved her strangely. He had linked 
her by his vivid imagination to that 
other Mother; had bridged two thou- 
sand years and brought her close to 
that serene and gracious presence. 

‘Mother, it’s twelve!’ Little 
Peter’s hand clutched her arm. “It’s 
twelve!”’ 

The old clock ticked a round of 
sixty seconds, another round. Little 
Peter was on his feet, his eager eyes 
sweeping the shadows, where the 
dark outlines loomed, unmoving 
and unchanged. 
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THE GIFT OF GOD 
By Mary Fabyas: Wiles 


There was seen a radiance 


Glowing one night 


Near the little maiden Mary 


In blue and white. 


“Lilies are not fairer, 


“Roses more red, 


“Than the Child she sings to slumber,” 


An angel said. 


So the shepherds ventured 
Through the white cold, 
And their eyes beheld the Infant, 


An hour old. 


Long they gazed and wondered, 


Awkward in awe, 


At the paramount perfection 


Within their straw. 


“Diamonds are but trifles! 


“Rubies no gem!” 


Cried the hearts that slaved for pittance 


Near Bethlehem. 


So it was forever, 
After the night 


When the little maiden Mary 


Wore blue and white. 


At last he drew a long, quivering 
breath. “Oh, they didn’t do it, 
Mother.” 

She felt she must not fail him. 
“Darling,” she said, “perhaps they 
knelt—in their hearts.” 

Far back in his eyes there dawned 
a light—the light which had shone 
hitherto for only Big Peter. His warm 
hand went into hers. He gave a con- 
tented little laugh. “Oh, well, it was 
wonderful to come, wasn’t it?” 

It was more wonderful than he 
knew! : 


And now across the small-paned 
windows swept the steaming gold of 
motor lamps, there was the purr of 
the engine. Silence. Then the great 
door slid back and Big Peter peered 
in. “Who’s here?” 

Little Peter gave a great shout and 
fell upon him. “It’s Mother, Daddy, 
and me.” 





“Lucia?” 

She came forward. “Yes. Where’s 
Bob?” 

-“He stayed all night.” Big Peter's 
voice trailed away. He stood staring. 
Lucia in that blue cloak . . . among 
the golden shadows. Why, the thing 
was like an old painting! “Do you 
know,” he asked abruptly, “that you 
make me think of the Madonna in 
Bethlehem?” 

“Little Peter saw it, too,” she said. 
She laid her hand on his arm, look- 
ing up at him. “When I came in he 
calied me... Mary.” 

He was at once aware that she was 
deeply moved. His own heartbeats 
quickened. His arm went around 
her. “All mothers are Marys, my 
darling.” She leaned her head against 
him, loving his tenderness. With the 
child they stood in the circle of light 
made by the lantern. 

And it was Christmas morning. 
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Christmas with summer weather seemed at 


first an 


The bill 


AVE had been awake for sev- 
eral minutes before he looked 
toward the next cot. Bill was awake, 
too, lying there staring at the ceiling. 
“Merry Christmas,” Dave said 
quietly, attempting a cheerfulness 
that didn’t quite come off. 

Bill didn’t move. Still looking at 
the ceiling he said, “Yeah,” but a 
Moment later, he, too, forced a 
warmer note into his words and 
added, “Same to you—lots of ’em.” 

Dave got up and walked to the 
window. It was early, but the air 
was warm and the garden was a 
mass of subtropical color. A man 
who went by was wearing a linen 
coat. 

It was December twenty-fifth all 
right, the calendar said that, and the 
Army and Navy had granted special 
leaves, but it certainly wasn’t Christ- 
mas. Not Dave’s Christmas, or Bill’s. 

“If you get up now we can go to 


impossibility to Dave and Bill 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


eight o'clock,” Dave said, not turn- 
ing from the window. “Otherwise 
we'll have to wait till ten.” 

Bill didn’t answer, just jumped 
from the bed. 

They didn’t say much as they 
shaved, showered, and dressed, but 
they thought a lot. ‘They were young, 
a long way from home, and while 
they would have fought a guy who 
called them sentimental or home- 
sick, that’s just what they were. They 
scuffed out of the house, wishing a 
grudging “Merry Christmas” to the 
woman from whom they had rented 
the room. 

“Sun—and flowers,” Bill growled. 

“Me, too,” Dave agreed. “It'll be 
all right with me if I never see an- 
other poinsettia.” 

Yet, in previous years he had been 
proud of the bright-blossomed plants 
he had bought for his mother. He 
began to think of those Christmases 
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before hate and savagery had been 
unleashed. Of icicles glistening along 
the window casements, evergreens 
heavy with snow, red-bowed holly 
wreaths in the windows, flames leap- 
ing in the fireplace, and youngsters 
begging to try out new sleighs and 
skates. 

The sight of the church stemmed 
Dave’s half-angry thoughts. His was 
the wrong mood for Mass, he told 
himself, but even though he tried, 
he couldn’t entirely banish the con- 
trasts. 

The little church fairly bulged 
with worshipers that morning, so 
Dave and Bill knelt at the back, 
while the priest began the familiar 
service. As it progressed, some of 
Dave’s loneliness slid away, for the 
thought came to him that his par- 
ents, his younger brothers and sis- 
ter, his best girl, were all hearing 
the same words, kneeling before the 
same Blessed Sacrament. 

He felt better about life as he left 
the church —there was something 
Christmasy about the way the young 
woman who was assistant Director 
at the NCCS club reminded all the 
fellows that the club was serving a 
special breakfast. 

Breakfast was swell, and the tall 
gaily decorated tree in the main hall 
was just right. After they had eaten, 
Dave and Bill tossed a ball back and 
forth until the Club Director asked 
if they’d like a swim. The pool at 
the resort hotel was open, and serv- 
ice men were invited. 

“Swimming on Christmas?” Dave 
resented the idea. 

“Might as well,” Bill suggested. 

“But don’t forget, you’re due 
back here at twelve.” The Director 
brought a list from his pocket. “I’ve 
put you fellows down for Christmas 
dinner with the Baldwins.” 

They both said “Thanks,” though 
Dave wondered if it wouldn’t be just 
as much fun to eat in a restaurant 
downtown. 

But they said they’d be back on 
time, and they were, hungry from 
their exercise. 

Mr. Baldwin was a man of fifty- 
odd. His house wasn’t far away, so 
they started down the sun-baked 
street. Their host asked questions, 
where they were from, how long 
they'd been in the service. He was 
a friendly guy, all right, and when 
they reached his home they were 
welcomed by Mrs. Baldwin, her 
married daughter, Mrs. Wilson, 
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whose husband was an officer in the 
Air Corps, and the three Wilson 
kids, a boy, Tommy, about ten, and 
his older and younger sisters. 

They were a nice family all right. 
The kids showed them their toys, 
and Mr. Baldwin served sherry. 

Maybe it would be a real Christ- 
mas dinner? 

But it wasn’t. There was goose in- 
stead of turkey! 

But roast goose makes good eat- 
ing, and there were lots of “fixings.” 
Dave put away a second helping of 
everything, and agreed with Mr. 
Baldwin that he felt more or less 
like a “stuffed pup.” When the meal 
was over, and the women of the 
household were clearing the table, 
Mr. Baldwin took Bill and Dave to 
the veranda, where they pulled their 
chairs into the shade. 


ETTING out of the sun on Christ- 
G mas! It was nuts. But soon the 
day got to be more like Christmas, 
for Tommy came round the corner 
of the house with bad news. He’d 
been given a train, one of the me- 
chanical type, and had broken the 
spring of the engine. 

That made Dave feel like home. 
He had two young brothers who 
always broke their presents right off 
the bat. 

“Let’s see if we can fix it,” Dave 
suggested, and he and Bill conferred 
on how to mend the toy. Mr. Bald- 
win had dozed off, so when they 
wanted tools they went to the back 
door, and Mrs. Baldwin brought 
them a box of old wires, nails, 
screws, bolts, and pliers. Just the 
kind of a box Dave’s mother always 
kept on a shelf in the cellar. 

The dishes were finished and Mr. 
Baldwin awake by the time the en- 
gine was repaired, and a few min- 
utes later, Mrs. Baldwin came to the 
veranda to explain that the family 
had planned to make some calls. 

“We always pack a few Christmas 
baskets and deliver them ourselves,” 
she said, ‘and after that we’re going 
to the USO Club. Almost everyone 
in town’s going there this evening.” 

“It'll be a regular community af- 
fair,” Mr. Baldwin added. 

“But we want you boys to do 
whatever you’d enjoy most,” Mrs. 
Baldwin went on. “You can go with 
us—stay here—or perhaps you’d 
rather go back to the club.” 

Dave thought for a minute—look- 
ing toward Bill as if trying to read 
his thoughts. 


“Come on with us,” Tommy 
urged, taking hold of Dave’s hand. 

Tommy won. 

They stopped at several humble 
homes, their final call was on old 
Mrs. Grant. She was a bright, un- 
complaining little lady who had 
once been prosperous, and Dave 
began to wonder, as he sat listening 
to her cheery conversation, if there 
was something he could do for her. 

“Need any jobs done around the 
place?” he asked finally, “you’ve got 
three men here, might as well take 
advantage of them.” 

“It’s Christmas,” old Mrs. Grant 
reminded him, but in the next min- 
ute she told him that the hinges of 
a front shutter were so loose she was 
afraid it would fall in the next high 
wind. 

“Maybe this is one time when it’s 
a real case of better the day, better 
the deed,” Mr. Baldwin suggested. 

“Let’s look at all the shutters,” 
Bill decided, and they went outside. 
They tightened the hinges on three, 
then found the back door didn’t 
close properly because it had sagged, 
so they fixed that, too. Mr. Baldwin 
and Tommy helped, but Dave and 
Bill did the real work. 

After they left Mrs. Grant’s they 
went to the NCCS club. As Mr. 
Baldwin had predicted, most of the 
community had turned out for the 
Christmas party, which began with 
age-old carols. Everyone sang until 
supper was announced. 

And there was turkey! Great plat- 
ters of white meat and dark, with 
dressing and cranberry jelly on the 
side. Slices of buttered bread were 
piled ready for sandwiches; there 
were bowls of salad, and mince pies, 
Christmas cookies and coffee. 

“Sort of makes me think of raid- 
ing the kitchen back home,” one of 
the fellows said, and Dave agreed. 
His mother had always wanted to 
set the table Christmas night, but 
the family had preferred to picnic 
in the kitchen. 

Then, when the buffet supper was 
over, and the older people were 
starting home, a small orchestra be- 
gan to play for dancing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin left, but their daugh- 
ter stayed. She and Dave danced and 
talked about themselves. Dave told 
of his having been drafted from a 
small town in Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
Wilson of how her husband had be- 
longed to the National Guard, but 
was now overseas. 

“I guess it’s been tougher for you 
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than it has for me,” Dave suggested, 

“I never think about that—only 
that there’s a job to be done and I’ve 
got to do my share.” 

“A job that'll earn us the right to 
live in the peace that comes to men 
of good will,” Dave said thought. 
fully. 

Mrs. Wilson nodded, and they 
circled the floor in silence. 

The party didn’t last very late; 
by ten most of them were gone, and 
Bill suggested that he ought to grab 
a bus and start back. Maybe Dave 
ought to be getting back to camp. 

They got their hats and said good 
night to the Director who was stand. 
ing near the door. 

“Had a good day, fellows?” the 
Director asked. 

“Swell, thanks,” they told him, 
“Good night.” 

But outside they hesitated. Some. 
one had started to play the piano, 
brilliantly imprevising the familiar 
music of “Oh Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” and as he stood listening Dave 
decided that it had been a good day, 
far happier than he had dreamed it 
would be. 

He thought of the hours that had 
passed since his gloomy wakening, 
and wondered just what it was that 
made him feel so differently. At 
first he couldn’t arrive at any con- 
clusion, but presently it came to him. 

It was Christmas, and his day had 
included all that Christmas stood 
for. He had knelt in homage at Mass, 
strangers had invited him in, he had 
mended a child’s toy and the shutter 
of an old woman’s home. 


H’ BREATHED deeply, conscious 
that the musician was repeat- 
ing the simple harmony. Humming 
the tune, he remembered the words, 
though it was not the familiar first 
verse that came to him, but another. 
“How silently, how silently, the won- 
drous gift is given,” he sang under 
his breath, then, realizing that Bill 
was beside him he broke off. 

“I guess there’s guys from the 
South who’ve gone to USO clubs up 
north and found Christmas just like 
we’ve found it down here,” Dave 
said softly. “I guess Christmas hasn't 
anything to do with climate—it’s 4 
wondrous gift—something that be 
longs to the heart.” 

Bill did not answer at once; the 
only sound was the soaring music 
of the carol. And even when Bill 
did speak all he said was “Yeah.” 
After a moment he said it again. 
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Christmas and War 


AT THE TIME of the birth of Jesus Christ there 
was, according to the account given us, no war going 
on anywhere in the world. On many, perhaps on all suc- 
ceeding Christmas days this has not been true. And this 
year especially it would be hard to find a spot on the 
whole earth where war is not going on or the con- 
sequences of war affecting a land. Even when the head- 
lines tell us of a victory, it is sad to think of the losses, 
so that even victory is not without its sadness. 

But perhaps, in the larger implications of the story, 
there is no war going on on the day He is born again. 
If His feast is kept in the hearts of men and women, if 
in each of us He is born, then the story is true forever, 
that on Our Lord’s birthday there is no war. But, as 
there was peace everywhere when He was born, so our 
hearts must know peace when He comes. For the reason 
for His coming was and is love, and hate must be 
deared from the heart which is to house Him. 

It is so hard to keep out the hate, to be impersonal 
and gaze at a large canvas of world events, when each of 
us—mother, wife, daughter—is seeing the small canvas 
that holds only the men who have gone from our im- 
mediate lives. And the Feast of Love and the Family is 
coming—and ours is scattered. I do not speak imper- 
sonally. My own young son is entering the Army, so that 
lam one of the group and not standing on the sidelines, 
nor is my grief impersonal. It is not that I do not know 
that he must join the many others to defend his land— 
which has given him good care all his life. It is not that 
I would want him to try some way to get out of serving 
by taking a job safely at home. It is only that he is so 
young and so eager, and that I know he may never come 
back, or come back broken and too soon made a man. 


Mothers and The Mass 


FOR THE MOTHERS of sons who are Catholic it 
seems to me the greatest consolation is that in all their 
troubles, these boys and men have one comfort that, 
since it rises above the natural, can comfort at all times 
and in all situations. And that is the Mass. 

The papers are full of pictures nowadays which catch 
the war from unusual angles, and it is interesting to 
note how often one comes across the picture of men at 
Mass, soldiers and sailors, marines and aviators, on their 
knees after a battle or on the eve of one, in the desert, 
on ships, and in camps—sometimes a great throng in a 
church, sometimes a dozen men kneeling before a make- 
shift altar. “A kneeling army” someone called for re- 
cently. So far as Catholics are concerned we have it. 
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The Catholic chaplain has something to give, some- 
thing above natural comfort. Not mere words or a hand- 
clasp, no matter how comforting these are, in the real 
necessity, for those a man can get from a friend. And 
the value of the chaplain is not that he is perhaps sym- 
pathetic or understanding. The Protestant chaplain 
may conceivably be that too and in greater degree, but 
it is through the Catholic chaplain that a man can come 
to the great Comforter and from Him receive Comfort, 
Food for the journey no matter what or where it ends, 
ease for the pain no matter how hard, and can learn 
love and sacrifice from the greatest love and sacrifice 
that ever came into the world. 

But back of it all; the comfort here is one for Catholic 
parents and wives. There is no protection for a man 
from a bullet or a shell which may shatter his body. But 
there is protection for the soul of the man who receives 
Communion before he meets that bullet. 


The Banishment of Hate 


IT HAS ITS application to us wives and mothers too. 
It is so hard to take the larger view—that hate and greed 
have brought much of this war and that more hate will 
never end it. I look at my young son, and know how 
little of greed and hate there has been in his short life, 
and now he is being asked to fight, perhaps to die, for 
the hate and greed men have brought into living. And 
then I remember that there was none at all in the life 
of Our Lord—and yet He died, of His own will, and to 
make a world better. 

We dare not hate. And the voices of Catholic leaders, 
in other lands as well as our own, are saying this in 
great numbers. Cardinal Hinsley writes, “United in this 
bond of love and faith we will conquer the forces of 
paganism which are guided by hatred.” The brave 
Bishop von Galen speaks constantly of the necessity of 
love throughout his sad land. From the Argentine the 
Bishop of Temnos calls for a peace not American or 
Roman or Saxon, but Christian. And missionaries re- 
turning from Japan tell us that when they had to leave 
the land, their Japanese converts lined the docks, weep- 
ing, and calling, “Come back to us some day.” 

The little missions, the great cathedrals will be re- 
placed. But meantime, to conserve the love they once 
held, we must all make altars in our hearts, as St. Teresa 
advised, so that the Love which passes understanding 
and is homeless today elsewhere may have a biding 
place. Since for so many the Feast of home and family, 
of gifts and giving, cannot be kept as in other years, let 
us keep it in our hearts. Let us make the birthday of 
Our Lord a day of interior peace. 


SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


Wants some measure of coalition government 


B ATTLE stations for every man, 
woman, and child in the na- 
tion!’ That is the slogan of official 
Washington. As one prominent ad- 
ministrator put the case to me, “raw 
materials and plant facilities are 
being fairly well keyed into the all- 
out war effort, but the question of 
man power is becoming more crucial 
Although a number of 
Federal agencies are striving to solve 
this problem, they are, for the most 
part, working at cross-purposes. Fur- 
thermore, personal political ambi- 

omplicate the picture. An 
over-all Federal employment organ- 
ization means more jobs, a juicier 
payroll. “Paper work” calls for per- 
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sonnel. A loyal personnel can easily 
ramided into power. This is 
the background of the drive now 
being conducted to assign schedules 
for workers on the farm, in factories, 


id in office buildings. “Integration” 
is the watchword of the hour. 
Che dimensions of the problem 
dicated by the fact that a force 
of ,00,000 persons is planned for 
industry and the armed services in 
1943. This figure cannot be attained 
without the induction of 5,000,000 
Skilled labor is being si- 
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Inside Washington 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


phoned from workshops and farms 
into the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. The major factor in this shift 
is voluntary enlistment. For every 
farmhand who has been drafted, for 
example, seven have enlisted volun- 
tarily. The strain has been partic- 
ularly severe in the live-stock, dairy, 
poultry, and grain-producing areas. 

At the moment, it is estimated that 
there are only 1,000,000 American 
males over fourteen who are not 
either in the armed forces or em- 
ployed in civilian occupations. Con- 
sequently, a policy ‘statement issued 
by the office of Mr. Paul V. McNutt 
called for the “intensified recruit- 
ment and training of women workers 
on a voluntary basis in all phases of 
war production and essential civilian 
activities.” This announcement laid 
down “basic national standards” for 
drawing into war jobs the approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 females aged four- 
teen or over who are currently listed 
by the Census Bureau as “non- 


workers.” This description no doubt 


will come as a surprise to the house- 
wives of the nation. ‘ 
Enough has been said to indicate 
that the War Man-Power Commis- 
sion is becoming more and ,more 
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ECONOMIC DIRECTOR JAMES F. BYRNES 
Helped by Messrs. Cohen and Baruch, he directs economic polity 
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concerned with a “woman-power” 
program. The dangers inherent in 
this situation are outlined by the 
warning to women not to leave their 
home communities to look for work 
or training elsewhere without fitst 
registering at their nearest United 
States Employment Office and find 
ing out whether jobs or training are 
available in other localities. This ad- 
monition recommended that “all-out 
recruiting of women should be un- 
dertaken in any locality only upon 
advice from the War Man-Power 
Commission that a labor shortage 
exists or is imminent in the locality 
and that additional women workers 
are required.” If this advice is taken 
to heart by ’teen-age girls, it will re- 
duce the number of “cuddle-bun- 
nies” in the vicinity of munitions 
plants and other “boom” areas, 
where the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and prostitution has a 
sumed serious proportions. 

An interesting by-product of the 
campaign to enlist women in indus- 
try is governmental recognition of 
equal pay for equal work, with wage 
rates to be “determined on the basis 
of the work performed, irrespective 
of sex.” Under the terms of this na 
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tional policy, both management and 
jabor organizations are expected to 
yemove all barriers against the em- 
ployment of women in any occupa- 
ons for which they are or can be 
. It is emphasized that women, 
on the basis of merit, are eligible for 
foremen’s, supervisory, and technical 
jobs. Studying the provisions of this 
recommendation of the women’s ad- 
yisory committee of the War Man- 
Power Commission, one grizzled vet- 
eran of Senate debates remarked: 
“This may be a man’s world, but 
the women have mobilized and are 
moving in. I feel sure that they will 
iell us when they have the situation 
well in hand. If women revolution- 
je the art of waging war, they may 


Power Commission denied this in- 
tention. ‘““We are opposed to freezing 
any worker in his job,” the report of 
the latter stated. “It is unnecessary 
and will destroy production, wipe 
out free labor and inevitably result 
in abandoning our system of free 
enterprise, ideals of human freedom, 
and democratic processes.” At the 
same time, it is recognized in the 
Capital that the labor turnover in 
each of the European countries at 
war has resulted in a centralized con- 
trol of man power. The fair distri- 
bution of materials for housing, and 
provision for medical care, crop har- 
vesting, and spring planting are all 
factors that tie into this “national 
powerhouse” problem. 


European photos 


A war “woman-power” program is becoming of 
more concern to the War Man-Power Commission 


succeed in the reorganization of 
peace. You may be sure that the 
ladies will demand a much larger 
share in postwar planning than they 
had in the 1918 Armistice agree- 
ment.” 

The thorniest phase of the “man- 
woman-power” question is the pro- 
posal to “freeze” workers in their 
jobs. A hot debate on this subject 
was touched off by the alleged desire 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion to fix railway track labor in 
twelve Western States for the dura- 
tion of the war as well as to import 
Mexican workers for this type of 
work. Both the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the War Man- 





Senator Millard Tydings, who fa- 
vors the permanent deferment of all 
irreplaceable farm laborers, confided 
to me his own formula for the dif- 
ficulty. He declared: 

“Teamwork is the best solution of 
this dilemma. Bomber production in- 
terlocks with the food-victory pro- 
gram. A just balance must be struck 
among the needs of the armed forces, 
the factories, and the farms. Every- 
body has to eat. And everybody has 
to work or fight. Co-ordination in the 
capital will bring about teamwork in 
the nation.” 

This is the background for Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg’s appeal 
for some measure of coalition gov- 
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ernment. Many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives admit privately that they 
would like to see a non-partisan 
Congressional steering committee 
charged with responsibility for co- 
ordinating all war and production 
agencies, whether the latter be in- 
dustrial or agricultural. The need 
for an “Administration of National 
Effort” is all the greater in view of 
the substantial Republican gains in 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A member of the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee 
summed up his views in these words: 

“Party labels mean nothing at this 
critical time! Factional disputes can 
be disastrous. In all major policies, 
we want no hairline decisions or 





photo finishes. Unless the members 
of the Congress have a united front 
psychology, they can readily create 
a false impression among both 
friends and enemies in foreign parts. 
One of the best moves to secure unity 
would be to show confidence in the 
patriotic motives of the Republican 
minority. The latter, in turn, must 
forego the temptation to think and 
vote in terms of the 1944 elections. 
The new session of the Congress will 
represent the acid test of democracy.” 

Numerous are the perplexities that 
attend the office of Mr. James F. 
Byrnes as supreme economic direc- 
tor. Mr. Byrnes has as his chief legal 
counsel, Mr. Ben Cohen, who sur- 
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vived his onetime partner in-govern- 
ment service, Mr. Thomas Corcoran. 
[t is an open secret in Washington 
that the latter is no longer in the 


good graces of Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter and consequently has 
not been recommended to the White 
House for active participation in any 
of the new agencies which are en- 
gaged in war work. Messrs. Byrne 
and Cohen are in frequent consulta- 


tion with Bernard M. Baruch, who is 
an increasingly important role 
in the establishment of economic 
poli \ 

It is understood in the Capital 
that the public is to be permitted 
final buying spree for the dura- 
tion in the three weeks before Christ- 
\ determined effort is being 
made by the Office of Price Admin- 


taking 
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Itias 


istration to keep holiday merchandise 
within reasonable price limits. In 
fact, it is stated that ceilings on some 


lowered in order to 
huge crowds to the shops and 


items will be 


attract 


de partment stores. 
Che carnival spirit is to prevail, 
while the purchasing proclivities of 


the home front will be in- 
d to the fullest possible extent. 


those on 


dulge 


Nobody wants to “kill Santa Claus” 
in the initial stages of the war. It is 
likely that the rush to stock up on 
jewelry and dress materials will rival 
the frantic scramble to buy liquor 


and coffee. Commenting on this pros- 
pect, one of the Senators on the In- 
Commerce Committee said: 

“Luxury spending and taxation 
are the two safety valves for the 
vastly increased payrolls of the coun- 
try. | understand that the night clubs 


terstate 


and theaters are doing a land-office 
business. The department store pub- 
lic will have a last fling to usher in 


i943. And then some of our sky- 
scraper merchandise marts will re- 
main as empty as the ‘horn of plenty.’ 
On New Year’s morning you will 
hear the familiar refrain: ‘Wasn’t it 
wonderful while it lasted?’ Of course, 
there is logic in this program, be- 
with the warehouses swept 
erybody will welcome com- 

savings. An investment in 
in the long view, much 
better than spending for comfort and 
pleasure. As the sources of consumers’ 
goods dry up, the vaults of the na- 
tional treasury should be the prin- 
cipal catch basin for surplus moneys 
in the hands of citizens.” 

Senate and House Committees are 
becoming more and more concerned 


cle itl 
pulsory 


Victory 15S, 





about income tax deductions which 
actually are used by wealthy persons 
to finance hobbies and enterprises 
extraneous to their main source of 
income. Congressional experts point 
out that Mr. Marshall Field, III, 
heir to the vast Field fortune, under 
the present tax laws, is able to de- 
duct large losses sustained in connec- 
tion with the publication of PM in 
New York and The Sun in Chicago. 
Both Republican and Democratic 
critics of this practice claim that it 





THE ‘f SIGN 
the fight of the Associated Press to 
operate as an independent news 
agency. If, as Peter Dooley often 
opined, the Supreme Court “follows 
the election returns,” it is likely that 
both legislators and judges will make 
common cause against those who 
would undermine the freedom of the 
press. There is plenty of resentment 
expressed on the floor of Congress 
and in the cloakrooms with respect 
to the virtual subsidies enjoyed bya 
millionaire publisher whose political 


Harris & Ewing 


Without spare parts, planes remain glued to deck of carrier 


effectively deprives the Government 
of considerable revenue needed to 
finance the war, while a proportion- 
ately heavier burden is thrown on 
the shoulders of the low and middle 
income groups. 

“If every citizen sought ways and 
means to deduct capital losses, there 
wouldn’t be any taxable income,” 
one of the Representatives asserted. 
As a constructive measure, it has 
been proposed that the Congress be 
authorized to secure from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue or “any ex- 
ecutive department, board, bureau, 
agency, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, information, suggestions, data, 
estimates, and statistics, for the pur- 
pose of making investigations, re- 
ports, and studies relating to internal 
revenue taxation.” In this way, it is 
hoped that a number of loopholes in 
the tax laws may be plugged up. 

The whole campaign is linked to 





influence is directed against the 
oldest news syndicate in the nation. 
It was noted on Capitol Hill that 
editorial opinion in American news 
papers was practically unanimous in 
upholding the Associated Press. 
General indignation was expressed 
in Washington about the drive, led 
by Senator Lee O’Daniel of Texas 
and Representative John Rankin of 
Mississippi, to suspend the Wage 
Hour Law as well as to repeal the 
Wagner act. These safeguards of 
labor are staunchly upheld by Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. There- 
fore, any serious modifications of the 
labor legislation of the Administra 
tion are bound to encounter a pres 
idential veto. It is realized on Capitol 
Hill that an impasse of this kind 
would play into the hands of the 
enemy. On the other hand, substan- 
tial support is assured to those 
leaders who can shape legislation to 
help union organizations to rid them- 
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selves of racketeers who thrive on ex- 
cessive initiation fees and promote 
“make-work” and “feather-bed” prac- 
tices. The difficulty is, as one canny 
observer remarked, “not to throw out 
the baby with the bath.” . Labor 
chieftains naturally are determined 
not to allow the cry of “war emerg- 
ency” to stampede the Congress into 
the swamp of “rugged individual- 
ism.” 

Under the circumstances, the White 
House is recognized as an irreducible 
stronghold for the rights of the work- 
ingman. It is the conviction of most 
Presidential advisers that the war 
will not be won by throwing over- 
board the sound social gains of the 
past ten years. 

Military events in Africa and Eu- 
rope are not blinding the Washing- 
ton High Command to the critical 
state of affairs in the Far East. As of- 
fiers and men who participated in 
the battle of the Solomons return to 
the Capital, they bring their budgets 
of firsthand information on the 
nature of Japanese strategy and 
tactics in the Southwest Pacific. 

Most illuminating, it is conceded, 
was the maneuver which enabled 
powerful units of the Jap fleet, by 
accelerating their speed from 15 to 
20 knots between dusk and early 
dawn, to fall upon our new cruisers, 
the Quincy, Vincennes, and Astoria, 
at two o’clock in the morning, with 
the results we all know. The Naval 
Intelligence service, which is operat- 
ing at high efficiency in and around 
the South Pacific islands, had re- 
ported the movement and cruising 
tempo of the enemy ships in the late 
afternoon. The moment darkness set 
in, however, the Japanese com- 
mander stepped up the pace of his 
battle wagons. As a result, he was 
able to choose the time and the place 
of the attack. 

In other words, as long as the 
initiative rested with our forces in 
the Southwest Pacific, we maintained 
the upper hand, completing the oc- 
cupation of Henderson Field and 
Tulagi Bay with a minimum of losses 
computed in terms of human lives. 
Incidentally, there is comfort in the 
fact, reported by eyewitnesses, that 
the Japanese task force missed the 
transports which, after the engage- 
ment around Savo Island, were rid- 
ing in Tulagi harbor. At least 11,000 
men were saved, as the Japs turned 
from the scene of the American oc- 
cupation at a most critical moment. 


Almost exactly as in the assault on 
Pearl Harbor, the Nipponese strate- 
gists lost the opportunity for a 
“knockout” blow. The breathing 
space enabled our Marines to con- 


- solidate their positions as well as to 


lay the groundwork for further 
sweeps against the naval and air 
bases at Rabaul, Truk, and the Palau 
Islands. Obviously, the knife is being 
readied for a stab at “the belly of 
the dragon.” 

Distance continues to complicate 
the delivery of supplies to far-off 
fronts. The war, in large measure, is 
a succession of engineering feats and 
a struggle with logistics. The latter 
science aims to overcome the “time- 
space” complex. Ships only contain so 
many cubic feet of capacity for men 
and materiel, while convoys have to 
move at the rate of the slowest mem- 
ber. Naturally, the United Nations, 
fighting a “perimeter war” with ex- 
ternal lines of communication, feel 
the pinch of logistics more keenly 
than the enemy nations who, for the 
most part, are extended along inner 
lines. 


XPERIENCE is teaching command- 
=. how to grapple with the 
“time-space” problem. Recent battles 
indicate the desirability of having on 
hand quantities of spare parts. For 
example, it is a common occurrence 
on both sides in warfare suddenly to 
find half the supply of fighting planes 
idle on the decks of an aircraft car- 
rier, due to the damage wrought to 
propellers or carburetors in actual 
combat. The deficiency cannot be 
filled on the spur of the moment, 
even if the home production of 
planes is 5,000 a month. The extra 
parts have to be available on the 
scene of action, not 6,000 miles away. 
It is gratifying to report that this 
problem is being mastered on land 
and sea. As a consequence, the criti- 
cism of “too little and too late” is 
losing its sting. 

- Up to the present, the college pres- 
idents of the nation have been the 
“forgotten men” in Washington. 
Without exception, the universities 
and colleges have displayed a thor- 
oughly patriotic spirit in keying their 
curricula and staffs to the war pro- 
gram. Every campus has its quota of 
officer material. In fact, there are few 
students who are not enlisted in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. In 
many cases, air fields adjoin the cam- 


puses. From this response, the col- 
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lege authorities are communicating 
to their representatives in the na- 
tional Capital their interest in the 
formulation of a “unified and com- 
prehensive policy” for the complete 
utilization of institutions of learning. 
Hitler, it is urged, could “win no 
greater triumph over the democratic 
and freedom-loving peoples of the 
world” than a “black-out” of human- 
istic studies. Young people, it is sug- 
gested, require a liberal arts training 
for military and non-military leader- 
ship. The service schools, Annapolis 
and West Point, recognized this need 
in prewar days, it is pointed out. The 
dimensions of postwar planning call 
for a sizable group of young men and 
young women schooled in clear 
thinking. It is thought that an emerg- 
ency policy can be devised to keep 
most of the colleges open until next 
June. The intervening period can 
permit readjustments looking to a 
long-range program of education 
under wartime conditions. 

Some word is in order on the gen- 
eral effect of the elections on the 
Congress. “Multiple causation” is the 
explanation most frequently given to 
account for those changes which oc- 
curred. Action is measured by re- 
action; the pendulum swings from 
left to right. When difficulties, 
hardships, and handicaps crop up in 
ordinary living, the public is inclined 
to vote “against” rather than “for” 
the visible signs of invisible discom- 
fort. It is hard for members of Con- 
gress to draw general conclusions 
when a labor antagonist like Repre- 
sentative Leland M. Ford is defeated 
and a Dies-Committee opponent such 
as Representative Frank Hook shares 
the same fate. The personal equation 
is important as Senator James E. 
Murray, opposed by two political 
machines, showed by his re-election 
in Montana. On the whole, the elec- 
torate displayed discrimination and 
fairness. 

It is safe to agree with many 
non-partisan Washingtonians that 
the net result is a victory for the Bill 
of Rights and a reaction against one- 
party rule. “Tide what may,” the 
citizens want the Congress to be a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government. 
In 1943, the Congressional leaders as 
well as the rank-and-file will have an 
opportunity to measure up to that 
ideal. The war, growing in wing- 
spread and intensity, will require 
“the everlasting effort of every 


blessed soul.” 





THE PASSIONISTS 


IN CHINA 


The Cardinal Mercier of China 


T WAS a staggering blow. The tre- 
I mehdous impact of the Japanese 
mailed fist almost paralyzed China. 
She was down, but only on one knee. 
With returning consciousness she 
got up on her feet and limped back- 
ward, the while warding off killing 
from land and sea and air. 
Battered and bleeding, she back- 
trekked all the way across a con- 
tinent. China was fighting a poor 
man’s war: “trading space to get 
time \t retreat’s end she felt the 
rock-strong fastness of the Szechwan 
Mountains against her back. Then 
China fought back. That was nearly 
four years ago. China is still fighting. 
Good Earth in mountains of stone 
cannot be conquered. 

It was the greatest migration of its 
kind in history. Fifty million Chinese 
migrated across the continent of 
Asia. At bayonet’s point they fled 
the industrial coastal cities, and the 
fertile fields of the lower Yangtze 
and Yellow River basins. Refusing 
to submit to the slavery of Japanese 

they hazarded the suffering and 

s of a thousand-mile trek into 

far unknown—the mountainous 
“Wild West” of China. They 
med up rivers, walked sore afoot 
unending roads, crowded into 
box-cars along the railways. They 
had to keep one step ahead of invad- 
ing armies who tried to put “the 
’ on China by rushing these 

s of retreat. At road’s end the 
invaders stopped. Refugee China 
pushed on. She cut her way pioneer- 
like through jungles; she climbed 
rugged mountains far into the for- 
tresses Of her Szechwan-Yunnan west. 

[t was a poor man’s war. It meant 
more than trading space for time. 
a war of attrition—scorched- 
policy. What could not be 
salvaged must be destroyed. The 
Chinese destroyed precious little. 
Everything was carried off. The mili- 
tary, industrial, and social machinery 
or now occupied China was trans- 


blow > 
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It was 


earth 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


His Excellency, Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, D.D. 


ported—lock, stock, and barrel—into 
Free China. It was a triumph of 
man power. Soldiers carried guns and 
ammunition and dismembered ar- 
senals. Even railroads en route were 
ripped up and the sleepers and steel 
tracks carried off. Factory workers 
tore down machines and carried 
them suspended on a bamboo pole 
across their shoulders. The silk in- 
dustry of China’s coastal region was 
salvaged. Even the silkworms joined 
the migration. The colleges and uni- 
versities joined in the great trek. 
Tens of thousands of students—girls 
and boys—took along their academic 
paraphernalia — libraries, laborato- 
ries, even their tennis rackets. The 
great mass of farmer-refugees groaned 
under the weight of their plows, 
carts, and shovels. The water buffalo, 
donkey, and pig went along too. 
Men, women, and children, all car- 
ried something. All headed toward 
China’s free and wild West. It was a 
saga of courage and fortitude. 
The hardships and sufferings beg- 
gar imagination. The dislocations 
were indescribable. One of the ter- 
rible things of this enforced migra- 
tion is that it was made up of 
millions of dispersed families. The 
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ancient Chinese family system was 
shattered by one blow. The war 
orphans alone numbered hundreds 
of thousands. ue 

It was a life-and-death struggle, 
the struggle for existence. Could this 
battered and bleeding race survive? 
Could they salvage their honored 
way of life, maintain their national 
identity, protect their institutions 
and free government? It was the 
greatest crisis in their long history. 
In this tremendous national emer 
gency, the great Leader of China, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, arose 
to the occasion. He was equal to the 
crisis. His government drafted every- 
one and everything. Man _ power. 
brain power, and moral power, all 
were enlisted in the services of a 
free country at war. The youth of 
China was drafted. Millions were 
called into the army to stem the Jap 
anese onslaught. Other millions were 
impressed into service to work on 
the Good Earth; to build roads and 
airports; to till the fields and mine 
precious raw materials. China con- 
scripted the brains of the nation. 
The Generalissimo, himself a man 
of creative possibilities and expand- 
ing horizons, gathered around him 
hundreds of “young men” in their 
fifties, thinkers all. They pooled 
their intelligence in a studied effort 
to draw order out of chaos—with 
the objective ever present: to build 
a New China. China co-opted the 
moral leaders of the nation. Morale 
must be kept up among a war-torn 
people, despair. and defeat must be 
warded off. 

China paid a magnificent tribute to 
the Catholic Church when she called 
upon a Catholic Bishop to lead the 
moral forces of the nation. They call 
him the Cardinal Mercier of China. 
All his days are crowded with works 
of mercy. Christmastide last he was 
on a three-months’ tour of the far- 
flung battlefields of “Free China.” 
His presence on the battlefield is a _ 
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call to courage and morale. In cold 
and rain he roves through the refu- 
gee camps of Central China. He has 
acommunity of understanding and 
‘sympathy with the refugees. Himself 
a refugee Bishop forced out of his 
diocese by invading Japanese, he was 
with the refugee millions on that 
cross-continent journey. He moves 
among them, an apostle of mercy: 
with one hand, he gives help and 
relief, with the other, he holds aloft 
the torch of courage and hope. The 
latest reports tell of his work among 
the famine-stricken peasants of 
Honan. In the bone-piercing cold of 
North China he is administering 
telief to the peasants clutched in the 
grip of hunger. The Catholic Medi- 
cal Service of China is in action. Its 
founder, Catholic Bishop Paul Yu- 
Pin, is on the job. 

Bishop Yu-Pin is a remarkable 
man: Tall of stature, he walks with 
dignity and poise. This “Prince of 
the Church,” hardly out of his thir- 
ties, would be singled out in any 
group. He is versatile. An accom- 
plished linguist, he speaks six or 
more languages; he broadcasts in as 
many tongues. He is an educator. 
With three or four Doctorates after 
his name, he has been on the faculty 





Above: Chinese boys 
learn the art of carpentry 
in a bamboo-mat walled 
workshop. Ingenuity and 
adept hands compensate 
for primitive tools 


Right: Bishop Yu-Pin 

visits the Passionists in 

Yiianling. His Excellency 

had words of highest 

praise for the hospital 

work of the Sisters of 
Charity 


of universities in two continents. He 
has his own Middle School in Chung- 
king with some 3,000 students. He is 
the head of a number of educational 
societies there; not the least of which 
is the “Catholic Cultural Society of 
China.” 

Bishop Yu-Pin is an editor. His 
Catholic daily, Social Welfare, is 
second to none among the newspa- 
pers of China’s wartime capital. It is 
the only Catholic daily newspaper in 
all Asia and in half of Europe. He 
has a magazine here in the United 
States, the China Monthly. Ably 
edited, it rates among the best of 
its kind. 

The Bishop is an orator. When 
he takes to the platform in Chung- 


king there is no hall there large 
enough to hold the crowds. His fre- 
quent radio talks to the people of 
China have raised him to the heights 
of the outstanding moral leader of 
the nation. To few men have been 
given so many gifts. 

In China’s wartime capital, Bishop 
Yu-Pin stands as a tower of moral 
strength and courage. He is chair- 
man of the Manchurian Relief 
Committee, and a member of the 
high government committee on 
Refugee Relief. In fact there is 
scarcely any relief committee—refu- 
gee, flood, or famine—on which he 
does not figure. He is the head of the 
Catholic Medical Service of China, 
which combines the activities of the 
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Catholic Red Cross and Catholic 
Welfare. This organization services 
some twenty-five Catholic hospitals 
in “Free China.” Its story is an 
heroic in pioneering and accomplish- 
ment 

[he Bishop is also Director of 


Catholic Relief in “Free China.” 
The magnificent work done by the 
Catholic Church among the refugees 
of China is a classic on the Sermon 


on the Mount in action. In one small 
area alone, almost one hundred 
thousand refugees were fed and 
housed in camps conducted and sup- 
ported by the Passionist Mission- 
aries of Western Hunan. The Chi- 
nese people will never forget the 
splendid relief work done by the 
Catholic Church during her darkest 
hour of suffering. Bishop Yu-Pin, 


typifying the Catholic Church 
throughout China, moves among his 
war-harried people as a_ potent 
leaven, a moral ferment—strengthen- 


ing, encouraging, lifting them up. 
And with his thousand arms of 
mercy, he kneads the seething mass 
into one moral whole. The picture 
of a courageous China fighting back 
is a tribute to Bishop Yu-Pin. 
China is one of the youngest re- 
She is still in the process 
of “revolution.” This era in the 
history of a republic embraces three 
stages: the military period, the polit- 
ical period, and the constitutional 
period. Today China is passing 
through the “Political Period.” This 
stage is by far the most important. 
[he one-party government of this 
period is weighted down with tre- 
mendous responsibilities. The whole 
life of a nation—governmental, in- 
dustrial, agrarian, social, and reli- 
must be cast into the form 
of a Constitution. The future of a 
new nation is in the making—and 
in the balance. During this period 
the people must be trained and edu- 
cated to the meaning of human 
rights, constitutional freedoms, free 
ballot. Apostles of divergent ideolo- 
gies become vocal. Strange interpre- 
tations of liberty’s “Four Freedoms” 
confuse the great classroom of the 
nation. Frequently this period is 
fraught with cultural chaos. With 
the well-being of the nation hanging 
in the balance, the Chinese govern- 
ment, following the precedent of 
European Governments in the same 
circumstances, drew upon the wealth 
of human experience and wisdom 
of the Catholic Church. She called 


publics 


f10us 





Bishop Yu-Pin into her high coun- 
cils, as a member of “The People’s « 
Political Council.” 

It was not by chance that he was 
at the time appointed to the Vicar- 
iate (Diocese) of Nanking, the seat 
of the Chinese Government. Nor was 
it by accident that an invading army 
forced him to leave Nanking; he left 
with his refugee government and his 
people. It is clearly providential that 
he now is in Chungking. The good 
that he is doing there for the Catho- 
lic Church of China is beyond calcu- 
lation. Above all else he is a church- 
man. Day in and day out, he works 
for the cause and interests of the 
Church Catholic. The honored place 
that religion holds in the final draft 
of the Chinese Constitution can be 
attributed to Bishop Yu-Pin above 
all others. At one critical time there 
was some talk about outlawing: reli- 
gion from the Chinese Constitution. 
The Bishop heard about it and 
made a few visits to the People’s 
Political Council. Afterward, there 
was no more of that kind of talk. 


HE Bishop is also an able defen- 

der of our Catholic institutions 
in China. A few years ago, a certain 
anticlerical clique in the capital suc- 
ceeded in placing three bills before 
the Educational Committee of the 
Political Council. If passed they 
would have sounded the death knell 
of Catholic schools in China. The 
Bishop got himself transferred to 
that Educational Committee. He 
spoke before them. He fought the 
good fight—and won. When the 
“Axis Nations” severed diplomatic 
relations with China, the Chinese 
Government did not, like other na- 
tions, intern “enemy national mis- 
sionaries.” Grateful for the relief 
work done by these Catholic Mis- 
sionaries, China’s Leader, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, gave voice to 
the generous policy of benign tolera- 
tion and protection. Thanks to 
Bishop Yu-Pin, these European Cath- 
olic Missionaries are free; with few 
exceptions, to carry on their grand 
work for God in China. I would be 
afraid to think what would happen 
if Bishop Yu-Pin were not in Chung- 
king. 

An air raid was on in Chungking. 
Also, the Congress of the People’s 
Political Council, unperturbed, was 
in session. Bishop Yu-Pin was in 
their midst, seated in a retired cor- 
ner. The question before the house 
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was the Vatican. “The Vatican,” 
queried one of the Congressmen, 
“What is this Vatican?” Anothe 
Congressman high in military ¢ 
cles arose and answered: “What, y 
don’t know what the Vatican” 
Everybody knows that it is a Gg 
ernment, the Seat of the Head of 
Catholic Church. It has more 
olics in the world than all 
Chinese put together.” Still anothe 
Congressman, a high government 
executive, took the floor: “All grea 
nations have representation of some 
sort at the Vatican. China should 
follow their lead.” After a few more 
like speeches, the motion, “Better 
relations with the Vatican” was car. 
ried unanimously. An extraordinai 
affair, this. Throughout, the Bi 
said not one word. Yet pagan 

ers pleaded the cause of the Catholic 
Church in the Congress of a heathen 
nation. I was curious. I inquired 
here and there. When I uncovered 
the next fact that these same lead 
ers who pleaded the cause of the 
Vatican were in heavy conference 
with Bishop Yu-Pin the day before, 
I understood. The thing was clear. 

Years ago, the President of the 
United States was troubled. His 
country was in the throes of a mur- 
derous Civil War. President Lincoln 
contacted the Archbishop of New 
York, and shortly afterward, Amer- 
ica’s leading Churchman, Arch- 
bishop John Hughes, boarded a boat 
for Europe. He was on a diplomatic 
mission to France to explain to 
Napoleon the Third the position 
and civil war aims of the Union 
Government at Washington. France 
was dissuaded from recognizing the 
Confederacy. 

Shortly after the last World War, 
Europe’s greatest Churchman visited 
the United States. Cardinal Mercier 
was on a mission. He told the tragic 
story of invaded Belgium. He won 
all Americans to his cause. 

Five years ago, Asia’s greatest war- 
time Churchman toured the United 
States. Bishop Yu-Pin was on a mis- 
sion, in the interests of Chinese refu- 
gee relief. He also told the tragic 
story of an invaded and suffering 
China. Listen to his appeal to the 
people of America: “My duty is to 
bear witness before all men of good 
will that the blood which is shed in 
my country is innocent blood. I ask 
if, in the face of our undeserved 
misery, our sufferings and our dead, 
your hearts do not bleed for us?” 
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T WAS Christmas Eve. We lay in 

the dark on the floor, watching 
shells. bursting in the light of flares 
and raining shrapnel over the Cana- 
dian troops in the trenches below 
us; watching tracer bullets streak- 
ing through the air toward the Jap- 
anese lines. Christmas Eve, yet all 
around us mortal combat. 

To encourage ourselves we spoke 
softly of our last Christmas. What a 
change! The previous Christmas Eve 
had been spent under starry skies: 
Chinese worshipers, hearts light, 
chatted for hours along the silent 
paths on their way to Midnight 
Mass; this year through the hills 
Japanese troops stealthily advanced. 
On this Holy Night last year the 
crowded church had been hung with 
large paper lanterns, and with long 
colored streamers focusing all eyes 
upon the brilliant altar; tonight the 
empty church stood desolate and 
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dark. On this Sacred Vigil, a year 
ago, we had listened to strains of 
joyous Christmas hymns, and the 
bursting firecrackers of welcome; to- 
night we heard rapid sounds from 
machine guns, exploding shells, rum- 
bles, probably bombs; last Christ- 
mas Eve, peace and joy; this year, 
violent warfare. 

And yet Christmas Day brought 


peace, for with it came the end of” 


the bitter battle for Hong Kong, 
and with it also peace to brave men, 
Canadians and other units, heroes 
all. But the Asiatic had at long last 
conquered; he had _ interrupted 
exactly one hundred years rule of 
the white men. Stanley became a 
concentration camp. 

Behind barbed wire guarded by 
troops, in a dozen or so large build- 
ings and bungalows near the fort, 
the Japanese put the three thousand 
internees. These unfortunate people 
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The following cablegram is the first 
have 
from Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara since 
his return to his ‘mission headquarters, 
in Yiianling, Hunan, China. “Kindly 


extend my heartfelt Christmas greet- 


received 





communication we 


ings to Sign readers, with deep grati- 
tude for unremitting solicitude and 
anxious prayers during my months 
of internment. May God amply re- 
ward their charity. Devotedly, 

Bishop O’Gara” 
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were a motley crowd; rich and des- 
titute, old and young, mothers with 
small children. They came from 
every corner of the earth—Americans 
from Maine to California, British 
nationals from New Zealand and 
Australia, Irish, Welsh, Scotch, 
Eurasians, and Dutch from Holland 
and the East Indies. Despite its many 
privations, its endless hours, life in 
the camp for these bewildered cap- 
tives might have been tolerable had 
sufficient food been provided, but 
starvation seemed never far away 
at any time. 

Among them, living on what they 
proudly styled “Roosevelt Avenue” 
the American community of about 
375, with their usual indomitable 
spirit and the gift of “laughing off” 
serious situations, immediately went 
to work to survive and to bring order 
out of chaos. They did a grand job, 
even the Japanese remarking their 
progress as compared with that of 
other units. The American women 
showed the same spirit, doing count- 
less tasks, teaching, sewing, and car- 
ing for the sick. After the Ameri- 
cans installed a chairman, various 
committees quickly functioned, as 
the camp had plenty of skilled labor, 
machinists, engineers, etc. One fel- 
low even repaired watches. 

In a large garage a brick kitchen 
was built and before it each day 
internees stood in long queues. each 
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person carrying his rice bowl, to 
which a portion of meat or fish was 
added, but too small to give proper 
nourishment. —To make soup, the 
heads of fish were saved, and to con- 
rice an order directed that all 
dogs in the camp be destroyed. 

[he interned doctors requested 
more food for the camp, so a can- 
teen was opened whose stock was 
almost all canned goods. There were 
a few tins left when those at the end 
of the queue reached the canteen, 
and what was worse, hundreds had 
no money with them. His Excel- 
O’Gara, needed a 
light cassock as he had only heavy 
winter clothes when interned. But 


serve 


lency, Bishop 


where could that be had? Somebody 
suggested consulting the Sisters, and 
they made him a white cassock ... 
from a bed sheet. 

[here were many _ regulations. 
Young Japanese officers swaggered 
through the internment camp and 
if an internee did not remove his 
hat and make a bow he received a 
slap in the face or worse. All lights 


in the camp had to be out at 11 
p. M. If any were seen after that 
hour a Japanese soldier would often 
appeal with a gun in his hand. After 


a group of five had escaped from 
Hong Kong each community had to 
answer a roll call every evening and 


nor could internees leave 
the vicinity of their quarters between 
8 p. mM. and 8 A. M. Those who walked 
too near to the barbed wire near 
the beaches were startled by bullets 
whizzing by or striking near them. 
The Carmelite Convent just beyond 


morning, 


the entrance of the camp had to sub- 
mit to camp regulations. These clois- 
tered Chinese Sisters, whose Mother 
Superior is a Belgian, also suffered 


day and night from hunger. 

Besides endeavoring to sustain 
themselves, the internees had noth- 
ing else to do, and the big problem 
of how to occupy the day'had to be 


solved. Man’s ingenuity in this case, 
as in every emergency, manifested 
itself in many ways. Schools for chil- 
dren and private classes for adults 
helped much to fill the hours. For 
the less ambitious, card-playing 


killed weary weeks. 

\ good deal of time was filled with 
idle gossip. Every day brought star- 
tling war rumors. Bombers had 
raided Japan, devastated Tokyo and 
Yokohama; thousands had perished. 
The Japanese fleet lay on the bottom 
of the sea; Italy had asked for peace 


terms; the French fleet had joined 
the United Nations; Chinese armies 
were converged on Hong Kong; 
submarines lurked outside; the 
American fleet had anchored just 
around the corner; and so on into 
the night. 

Somebody started these rumors 
to keep up the morale. They were 
really too overwhelming to be true, 
but their constant repetition had its 
effect—one soon believed that per- 
haps they were partly true—“where 
there’s smoke there’s fire.” But, true 
or not, they were an antidote to the 
papers published under Japanese 
auspices. Headlines blared Japanese 
victories, the enemy was always an- 
nihilated; German bombers obliter- 
ated Russia; the American Pacific 
Fleet had been entirely destroyed, 
and lack of materials was so great 
in the States that men could not even 
put cuffs on their trousers. To us 
these communiqués too obviously 
bore the familiar trademark, “Made 
in Japan.” 


RIDGE, chess, and checker tourna- 

ments helped scores of us to for- 
get time and troubles. Entertainment 
committees devised plans to take the 
monotony out of the long evenings. 
They showed good judgment in 
directing and choosing talented ac- 
tors, singers, and musicians in the 
camp. A vaudeville show or a play 
never failed to furnish a pleasant 
evening. Many an evening groups 
would gather around an old organ, 
where “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia” and other songs which Amer- 
ica sings, revived memories of home 
and friends. 

Books, more than all else, pro- 
vided happy hours of oblivion. In 
this respect the value of the library, 
consisting of books from the Ameri- 
can Club of Hong Kong, can not 
be overestimated. 

Nor can too much credit be given 
to the interned British doctors and 
nurses who worked ceaselessly under 
conditions hardly imaginable in a 
hospital. Throughout the internment 
all denominations held religious 
services regularly. His Excellency, 
Bishop O’Gara, directed the Catho- 
lic services, baptized, preached, 
visited the sick, buried the dead, 
and in many ways helped those in 
need. 

In time the imprisonment began 
to tell. Going to bed hungry and 
arising the same way was too much 
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for strained nerves; nerves that had 
held through the siege could not 
bear the added burden of imprison. 
ment and hunger, small quarrel; 
and bickering resulting. One man 
. divorced his wife, the interned Brit. 
ish authorities presiding. Some of 
the British elite from the select Peak 
district snubbed other Britishers, 
which caused so much bitter criti. 
cism in the Camp that in elections 
among the British for various com. 
mittees a few Peakites suffered igno- 
minious defeat. Petty stealing of fire. 
wood, tools, etc., forced each com. 
munity to appoint watchmen to 
guard its meager possessions. How. 
ever, it must be said that these faults 
were the exception; kindness and 
charity the rule. 

When it was announced that the 
Americans were to be exchanged 
for Japanese Nationals, that their 
six months’ imprisonment was over, 
the whole camp gathered at a fare. 
well reception and wished the Amer- 
icans godspeed and a safe journey 
home. One of the Chinese superin- 
tendents of the Camp, a man who 
had to work for the Japanese or 
starve, got a hearty cheer when he 
remarked at our departure, “I hope 
we meet again.” 

Aboard the Asama Maru which 
took us to Africa, women were as- 
signed to the top decks and men to 
the steerage. If any did not manage 
to obtain fresh water for washing, 
when it was turned on for half an 
hour each morning, he had to wait 
until the next day. 

In Africa we docked behind the 
Swedish ship Gripsholm, which was 
to bring us to the United States. It 
took hours to complete the negotia- 
tions for the exchange, and during 
that time the employees of the Swed- 
ish ship kept throwing us apples, 
oranges, and cigarettes, 

And now Christmas Eve comes 
again on Stanley Road. There the 
paths are still deserted, the village 
desolate, hundreds of internees still 
imprisoned, still “dreaming of a 
white Christmas.” This Christmas 
the thoughts of those released will 
turn to their last Christmas, and 
their prayers will ascend to Heaven 
in thanksgiving for their own deliv- 
erance, in petition for those in- 
ternees left behind, for our soldier 
boys “over there,” for the mission- 
aries whose lives have been daily 
exposed during four years of wat- 
fare, and for all mankind. 














By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


LONE missionary stood on the 

high expanse of his mission com- 
pound, in the far interior of the 
Celestial Kingdom. It was Christmas 
night. There was joy in the very air 
as ever there is on this night of all 
the year. For it seems that on this 
night the angels mingle with men 
and sing again in their hearts the 
rapturous welcome they gave to the 
Infant Babe over the hills of Bethle- 
hem long years ago. 

There was peace and joy in the 
heart of this exile of Christ. His mind 
flashed across the seas to his home- 
land and the memories of many 
Christmas joys in days gone by 
crowded into his vision. But no re- 
grets lingered with them. In his exile 
he had brought Christ with him and 
that very night through him the 
Babe of Bethlehem would be born 
again in the midst of his adopted 
people. 

There was a glow in his heart as 
he reached forth to ring out the 
summons that would bring his flock 
to him, a glow matched only by the 
cosy glow that nothing but the pearly 
wealth of a snow-filled heaven can 
create. Soft around him fell the 
downy flakes in a silence so pro- 
found that their gentle jostling gave 
forth a delicate, restless murmur. 
Christmas ermine tipped each tree 
and shrub and each sweeping roof 
top of the city below. 

And now the great silence was 
broken. What broke the silence had 
thrilled the missionary on many a 
lonely night but never so profoundly 
as on a night like this. The great 
bell in the centuries old Buddhist 
temple far across the river had 
begun its deep-nighted call. Full 
throated and sonorous its slow sounds 


floated through the magic night, 
sounds as sweet and soothing as a 
Shubert melody, tones of incompa- 
rable beauty and majesty. The peace 
and serenity of beautiful old age 
hung on each resounding note as it 
lingered a moment, then echoed off 
through the hills and valleys in a 
golden drone. 

Unwittingly, those prayerful monks 
in their hilltop solitude were ringing 
out a welcome to the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. How joyously would they have 
lent their treasure to announce to 
men that Christ was born again, if 
they but knew the Infant Saviour of 
the world. That very night Christ 
would be born again in their midst, 
but they would know it not. 

Wistfully the missionary reached 
out to the mission bell and sent its 
message ringing down over the city. 
“Venite, adoremus,” it rang out. 
“Venite, adoremus,” echoed the heart 
of the missionary. “Adeste fideles,” 
“Come all ye faithful.” Yes, they were 
coming, the faithful of that little spot 
in the mountains of Hunan. Lanterns 
twinkled in the darkness, shuffling 
feet brought ever nearer the muffled 
voices of his people. Around him they 
gathered, the old and the young. 
Beginning with the eldest, each gave 
the priest a courtly bow and greeted 
him, “Shen-fu, ping ngan.” “Peace 
be to you, Father.” And the mis- 
sionary bowing in return, responded, 
“Ping ngan.” “And peace be with 
you.” How fitting a greeting on the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace. How 
significant, too, that these simple 
people of a noble race had long fore- 
shadowed the coming of the Prince 
of Peace into their midst, with a 
greeting so profoundly Christlike in 
its tranquil sounds. 
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Moments later the soft rhythmic 
chanting told that Midnight Mass 
had begun. The garishness of the 
lowly chapel had hidden itself be- 
hind garlands of color and sweet 
smelling sprigs of pine. Like the Cave 
of Bethlehem it was bitterly cold. Yet 
the hearts of all present were warm 
with the warmth of a joyful anticipa- 
tion. For soon Christ, the Babe of 
Bethlehem, would be with them. 

* * * * * 

JAY, bgp Mass is celebrated in 

splendor. The altar boys are 
resplendent in white and red but 
manage to shiver as expertly as the 
priest in the cold night air, for a 
missionary has no coal worries in 
China. 

After Mass there is the traditional 
journey to the Mission kitchens, 
where all and sundry are regaled with 
steaming bowls of rice and scalding 
hot tea. 

The predawn excitement brings 
the missionary on the scene. Once 
more the confessional encompasses 
him. Then with a crowded church he 
offers the final two Christmas Masses. | 
Afterward myriads of firecrackers 
rend the air, Christmas greetings are 
exchanged—an interminable process 
—and all who need teeth pulled or 
medicine dispensed await the priest 
in the usual place. 

So at noon the priest has a cup of 
coffee. All over? Perhaps. But many 
a missionary has had wearily to saddle 
his mule and push off into the coun- 
try where some ailing Christian has 
become worse and the hand of the 
priest is needed to open the way into 
eternity. For the Babe of Bethlehem 
in His love for the Chinese always 
has the priest with them in every 
last hour. 





The sentry box on the wall surrounding Cartagena in Colombia was ancient even in the time of Napoleon 


_ [TLE did Don Gonzalo Jimenez 
de Quesada dream of how rich 
a territory he had entered when he 
discovered and founded the noble 


city of New Granada, the name un- 
der which the present Republic of 
Colombia was known until 1861. 
\fter many hardships and incredible 
exploits of valor, his celebrated 


march from Santa Marta ended in 
1541 with the conquest of the fruit- 
ful Kingdom of the Chibchas, 
though not in the attainment of the 


haunting El Dorado which had lured 


him from the lowlands. 
Spanish domination of New Gra- 
nada continued for goo years of 


leisurely, aristocratic living. This 
il rule was interrupted only 
by an uprising of the Indians, or 
Comuneros as they were called. The 
rebellion was promptly put down by 
Spanish troops, but it left glowing 
coals beneath the ashes, which were 


peat el 


to be fanned into a leaping flame 
by the passion of the Liberators. The 
names of Narino, Bolivar, Santander, 
-Cordoba, and Ricaurte flash across 
the Colombian sky, scintillating and 


herok 


It is impossible to narrate 





By LULU VARGAS VILA 


their work in a paragraph or an 
article, or even in a book, but from 
their hands emerged a free Colom- 
bia. 

Bolivar’s dream of a union of New 
Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
was shattered, perhaps by geographic 
barriers, perhaps by petty men. Once 
severed from her sister states, Colom- 
bia began a stormy career of internal 
dissensions, revolutions, and counter- 
revolutions, but she always cherished 
a profound love for law and order, 
which was triumphant at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. At 
that time Colombian democracy 
came into its own. Since then by her 
steadfast purpose Colombia has won 
an honored place among the democ- 
racies of the world. Her people seem 
to have a natural bent for this form 
of government, and dictators have 
never flourished on her soil. "The un- 
happy attempts of Mosquera, Melo, 
and Reyes bear eloquent testimony 
to this fact. , 

Colombia is the only country in 
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South America possessing both At- 
lantic and Pacific ports. The climate 
is as varied as the scenery. Gigantic, 
white-clad mountain peaks stand 
guard over cold plateaus, while 
tropical rivers wend their way down 
heavily wooded slopes and through 
lowlands scorched by a pitiless sun. 
Bogota, the capital, at 8,727 feet 
above sea level, has an average tem- 
perature of 58°. Medellin at ap- 
proximately 4,800 feet and Cali at 
3,500 feet offer a delightful climate, 
one especially attractive to foreign 
visitors. Barranquilla on the coast 
reminds one of a hot day in Wash- 
ington or St. Louis. 

The difficult terrain, which con- 
sists of plateaus nestling among three 
major mountain ranges, has un- 
doubtedly been responsible for the 
somewhat unusual regional develop- 
ment of the country. It is the only 
region in South America in which a 
vast majority of the population is 
not concentrated in one city, with 
the rest of the country divided into 
more or less insignificant towns. 
Colombia has fourteen separate and 
distinct geographical divisions, with 
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Colombia, our nearest South American neigh- 


bor, wealthy in resources of land and spirit, 


looks forward to an era of vast progress 


varying climates, vegetation, and 
inhabitants. This simultaneous de- 
velopment has been imperative be- 
cause of the lack of communications 
which greatly retarded national 
progress until the advent of the air- 
plane. This boon, however, is not in 
itself a complete solution, for it can- 
not act as a substitute for good high- 
ways and railroads, which are Colom- 
bia’s ultimate goal. Roads and rail- 
ways over difficult mountain passes 
are not now within reach of her econ- 
omy, and yet this economy is de- 
pendent on the building of these 
same roads and railways, in spite of 
the financial and engineering prob- 
lems involved. 

Rich in minerals and fertile lands, 
Colombia’s chief products are coffee, 
petroleum, gold, bananas, hides and 
skins, and platinum. Her peso is 
worth fifty-seven cents in the ex- 
change market and her credit stand- 
ing is excellent, after the readjust- 
ment of defaulted Colombian for- 
eign indebtedness. It is the opinion 
of many prominent business men 
who know the country well, that 
Colombia is one of the brightest 
spots in the future progress of South 
America. 

A brief survey of the educational 
feld shows 8,530 primary schools, 
$5 normal schools, 438 secondary 
schools, 217 night schools, and 26 
university faculties. Scholastic stand- 
ards are high and both governmental 
and private educators are tireless in 
their efforts to widen the scope of 
these activities to the utmost point 
that the country’s economy will per- 
mit. 

Politically the country is enjoying 
the third Liberal President since 
1930 when the Conservative Party 
which had been in power for forty 
years was finally defeated in a peace- 
ful election. Colombian politics are 
bitter and all-pervading, the very 
breath of life to citizens high and 
low. Everyone is interested in politics 
and political discussions are heated, 
vociferous, and earnest. A Colom- 
bian in public life must have an 
armor of steel, not against bullets 


but against the piercing criticism of 
his fellow men, delivered from the 
floor of the Senate, in an otherwise 
peaceful social gathering, or from 
the front pages of newspapers. The 
press is completely unrestrained by 
censorship and under the protection 
of the Constitution a politico may 
be called any name the heart desires. 
Argument to the Colombian is the 
very spice of life. Although Bogota, 
the capital, is quite logically the cen- 
ter of this intellectual turmoil, the 
rest of the country takes an active 
part and contributes many a presi- 
dent and senator who, in time, be- 
come more Bogotano than the native. 

There are, of course, subdivisions 
within the two parties, and there are 
conservative Liberals and_ liberal 
Conservatives. Therefore, while the 
Conservative Party is, generally 
speaking, the right wing party and 


the Liberal Party is the left wing 
party, there is not the sharp-cut 
cleavage that seems to appear on the 
surface. 

Colombian politics are always 
flavored by personalities, and the 
two present leaders are no exception 
to this rule. Dr. Laureano Gomez, 
head of the Conservative Party, is 
dynamic, a brilliant orator, a born 
oppositionist, a man who criticizes 
his own minions as bitterly as he 
does his opponents if he does not 
agree with them. His attitude is 
heartily reciprocated by his foes, but 
he undoubtedly controls a share of 
public opinion and is very much to 
be reckoned with, even though his 
party is out of power. A personal 
recollection of the author, when Dr. 
Gomez was emerging as the Conser- 
vative leader, may lack the insight of 
mature judgment, but may have the 
instinctive psychology of the child. 
Tall, handsome, and good-natured, 
he stood out as the best of sports at 
a very typical American pastime—a 
visit to an amusement park. Dr. 
Laureano Gomez, then mentioned as 
a very likely candidate for the presi- 
dency, did not know the meaning of 
the word “stuffy” and enjoyed every 


An airplane is a rare sight to Indians of the Colombian llanos 
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frolic, even a ride on a hair-raising 
scenic railway. 

Somehow, one cannot imagine 
suave, polished, self-assured Alfonso 
Lopez in this setting. Tall, distin- 
guished, grayish at the temples, 
clothes impeccably cut, the newly 
elected president is, to say the least, 
an interesting figure. He is an ardent 
admirer of President Roosevelt and 
his first administration, 
from 1934 to 1938, was 
termed the Colombian New 
Deal, with far-reaching re- 
forms and the passing of 
numerous social laws. In 


fact Colombians, with 
their relentless habit of 
poking sly fun at every- 
thing, used to say that it 


was getting so that some of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s laws were 
being passed in Colombia 
without even being trans- 
lated! 

Lopez’ first administra- 
tion was crowned with suc- 
cess and won for him the 
undisguised admiration of 
his people. In fact, it started 


what might be called the 
Lopez cult or myth. Un- 
like the majority of his 
countrymen, he is not a 
creat orator, but what he 
says has the ring of truth, 


and his charming person- 
ality makes up for his lack of spoken 


eloquence. His hold upon the Colom- 
bian people is unmistakable. I had 
been his ardent admirer through the 
medium of press and word-of-mouth 
accounts, but my first encounter was 


a surprised disappointment. Was this 
the Colombian man of the hour? 


Sardonic and conscious of his im- 
portance, he presided over the small 
group of friends who gathered to- 
gether most informally after dinner. 
He occupied a chair in the center 
of the small room and some twenty 
Colombians surrounded him, spell- 
bound by his very presence. Remi- 


nce followed reminiscence, while 
his steel gray eyes, undimmed by 
thick glasses, punctuated every saber- 


nisce 


like thrust of his humor. He was at 
his best, analyzing, dissecting politics 
and politicians, merciless in his ap- 
praisals. He seemed too much aware 
of his own importance, too egotistic 


and undoubtedly certain that he 
would again be called to the Presi- 
dency 

At e€ac h 


subsequent encounter, 


however, one seems to resent his at- 
titude less, and ends up by succumb- 
ing to his charm, which is as de- 
vastating as that of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Yet it does not lie in an 
infectious smile like President Roose- 
velt’s, but in his eyes which can be as 
cold as steel or twinkle winningly, 
full of mischief. He is the cleverest of 
politicians, knows his countrymen 





President Alfonso Lopez. His first term 
was called the Colombian New Deal 


probably better than any other man, 
and has the courage of his convic- 
tions. It will be interesting to watch 
the developments of his second ad- 
ministration, which gives indications 
of tending toward a middle-course 
policy. Lopez’ wife and daughter are 
devoutly Catholic, and it is edifying 
to know that his pretty, nineteen- 
year-old daughter devotes her entire 
day to a children’s home which she 
founded, with the aid of her mother. 

During the past decade, relations 
between Colombia and the United 
States have been steadily improved 
and strengthened. The unfortunate 
incident of the Panama Canal, which 
stood for so long as a barrier to 
true understanding and _ co-opera- 
tion, has gradually been obliterated. 
Indications seem to be that President 
Alfonso Lopez will continue the pol- 
icy of his immediate predecessors, 
who have been on the most cordial 
terms with the United States Gov- 
ernment. . 

In the present conflict the people 
of Colombia as a whole are, in the 
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opinion of the writer, pro-American, 
This is especially true in the sense 
that many North American customs 
and ideologies have crept into Colom. 
bian national life. There is, hoy. 
ever, a small un-American element 
(I would not call it anti-American) 
made up mostly of members of the 
intelligentsia. This group resents 
the encroachment. of what it calls q 
foreign culture. It is not, 
as a corollary, pro-Nazi, 
but is merely nationalistic, 
and would be equally re- 
sentful of a pronounced 
German influence. 

The conservative ele. 
ment, the clergy, which in 
some circles here is re- 
garded as pro-Nazi, is in 
reality the most zealous 
guardian of the Colombian 
way of life, and in no other 
sense is this group hostile 
toward the United States, 
There is less point of con- 
tact with them than with 
the liberals, but the fault 
does not lie entirely with 
them, since until very re- 
cently most of our advances 
were directed toward cul- 
tivating friendship with the 
liberal element. As a prom- 
inent Catholic educator, 
coming to the United 
States for the first time, ob- 
served recently to the writer, “I think 
the trouble is that we don’t know 
the better side of North America.” 

Space does not permit an analysis 
of the many different people inhabit- 
ing Colombia, and a generalization 
would be unfair, but a brief por- 
trayal of the two types which seem 
most characteristic, the Bogotano and 
Antioquefio, will serve as typical of 
the country. They have in common 
a preoccupation with the abstract, a 
natural inclination for thinking for 
the sake of thinking, except that the 
Antioquefio ends up by being prac- 
tical and the Bogotano would rather 
take the thing apart philosophically 
until there is nothing left. A people’s 
sense of humor is most revealing of 
their personality. The Bogotano’s 
humor is a refined weapon of irony, 
cleaving like a fine blade, deflating 
any tendency to egotism. He enjoys 
directing it at others, but resents hav- 
ing the tables turned on him. 

The Antioquefio, shrewd bargain- 
driver that he is, invents, like the 
canny Scotchman, many a tale about 
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his tightness, and laughs more loudly 
than-the rest at his own expense. He 
has a natural ability for telling the 
simplest story with a straight face 
and making you roar with laughter. 
His other form of humor is Mun- 
chausenesque. A group of Antio- 
quefios telling tall tales are hard to 
beat, as witness the story of the An- 
tioquefio who was such a crack shot 
that while practicing his aim on some 
distant birds on a fair day, he heard 
a booming voice calling: 

“Stop that shooting, my good man; 
you have just killed one of my Arch- 
angels.” 

Every Colombian may not be a 
churchgoer, but he will reason with 
scholastic logic and follow strictly 
Catholic principles. While in politics 
he may be anticlerical, you will find 
him going to church on Good Friday. 
A Colombian may not always prac- 
tice his faith, but he deeply resents 
any foreign meddling with things of 
the spirit. Thus, while telling you in 
one breath that he had enough re- 
ligion at the Jesuit College, he will 
in the next calmly state that “ours 
isa Catholic culture.” 


There is no marked class conscious- 
ness or hatred in Colombia. The 
small, aristocratic group which has 
always administered the government 
has no snobbery, and assumes its 
place in society as naturally as it is 
conceded by the lower classes with 
no feeling whatever of inferiority. 
Colombians possess a dignity which 
is perhaps doubly inherited from 
the placid, civilized Chibchas and the 
self-confident Conquistadores. 

Next to politics, the Colombian’s 
chief interest is literature. Among 
the traditions preserved intact from 
the mother country is that of lan- 
guage, and Spanish is at its purest 
in and about Bogota. Besides speak- 
ing correctly, the native of Colom- 
bia has a natural gift of eloquence, 
which makes even the unlettered 
well-spoken. Writers and poets of 
merit abound, usually not limiting 
themselves to this field, and we find 
many of them holding important 
political positions. Many of their 
names are still unknown to us but 
are slowly making their way into our 
midst. Daniel Semper Ortega, coun- 
sellor at the Embassy in Washing- 
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ton until last year, is a_ prolific 
writer, and has compiled an an- 
thology of Colombian literature 
which can be of tremendous value 
to the neophyte. Jorge Zalamea, 
former Minister of Education, visited 
this country recently, and German 
Arciniegas, fast becoming one. of the 
better-known writers in South Amer- 
ica, is to lecture at Colombia Uni- 
versity in New York soon. His 
Knight of El Dorado, a biography of 
Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, and a 
novelized interpretation of the con- 
quest, was published recently by 
Viking Press. 

In the words of the author of 
Gateway to South America, the peo- 
ple of Colombia are “undertaking 
new things in untried spheres; set- 
ting themselves to build a new na- 
tional spirit; harnessing still un- 
tamed riches to service; creating, not 
merely perfecting.” Rich in legend 
and tradition, Colombia is an un- 
consciously lordly land; wealthy in 
its natural resources, it is a forward- 
looking land; mature in its thinking 
and in its culture, it is a democratic 
land. 








I iaacibee Cctimes * * 


> BACK in that remote summer of 1939 when the New 
York World’s Fair was pointing a stucco thumb toward 
the sweet-seeming World of Tomorrow, Bing Crosby 
was vacationing in the East, and one evening, in com- 
pany with a friend named Harvey Schaefer, the Holly- 
wood singer turned up-at the Flushing exposition. 

The two men got into the Aquacade without Bing’s 
being recognized and took seats down front. Bing 
watched the show in silence, but Harvey Schaefer let 
himself go in a running commentary on diving and 
swimming. He professed himself to be an authority on 
the technical aspects of diving, and Bing listened to his 
disquisition without comment. At last the performers 
began their plunges from the fifty-foot board and 
Harvey Schaefer spoke learnedly of the special skill 
and co-ordination required for this form of aquatic 
sport. 

Bing interrupted him. “I could do it,” he said. 

Schaefer snorted. “You could do it!” he repeated. 
“Why, you wouldn’t dare go off that fifty-foot board. 
I'd bet you a hundred you wouldn't.” 

“Sit right where you are,” said Bing, and away he 
went. Ten minutes later the announcer’s voice came 
through the amplifiers: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the next dive from the fifty- 
foot board will be by the noted Hollywood singer, Bing 
Crosby.” 





* 


A spotlight fell on the high board and out stepped 
Bing in a light-blue swimming suit. He didn’t hesitate, 
but stepped forward and came through the air with 
fully as much grace as the professionals. In another 
twenty minutes he was back to collect his hundred. 

H. Allen Smith in the Saturday Evening Post 


> EACH YEAR, for the past sixteen years, come Novem- 
ber, Ted Husing swears in the presence of numerous 
witnesses that never, never again will he broadcast an- 
other football game. Not for all the gold at Fort Knox 
—not for all the X cards in Washington! For the fol- 
lowing ten months he sticks to his decision and tells 
all and sundry . . . now that he is through with the 
gridiron, he feels a new man. Then comes the perfidi- 
ous month of September. Shortly after Labor Day, the 
ladies and gentlemen who frequent the “21” Club 
begin taking notice of a bespectacled six-footer who 
walks up and down in the lobby, waves his arms and 
mutters, addressing no one in particular: “Five will get 
you twenty that Minnesota will get licked this year.” 
Or—“I wouldn’t be surprised at all if those Duke fel- 
lows are the bunch to watch this season.” And so on, 
ad infinitum. The opening game finds Mr. Husing and 
his faithful assistant Jimmy Dolan exactly where every- 
body expected to see them: In front of the C.B.S. mike. 
Frederick Van Ryn in Redbook 








4. TRAVIS married Martha 
Hartung less than a year after her 
father’s death. And she, the daugh- 
ter of the most courageous fisher- 
man in the fleet, followed him toa 
parcel of stony acres, to sit calmly 
7, in the parlor while her husband 
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y worked the tranquil earth, to know 
no more sleepless, screeching nights 
when the boats had not come home, 
to give up her heritage of joyous, 
grim uncertainty for the sake of a 
quiet young farmer who walked 
with a slight limp. Martha, the last 
of the fearless Hartungs! 

She had known little of Jim 
Travis, no more than her towns- 
men. But she liked him—loved him, 
she thought. His speech was an easy 
drawl, different from the sibilant 
north-country tongue of the upper 
lakes. Two or three times he wrote 
letters to a fellow named Alf in 
London, and received long type- 
written pages from him in return, 
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Martha stared out at the storm-tossed 
lake. “There’s widows in that wind,” she 
cried, “and you talk about potato houses!” 
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ridiculous letters which made Jim 
smile ruefully. He never disclosed 
their contents to Martha, and she ac- 
cepted this as one of his peculiarities. 

He had been a mechanic—no need 
to tell Martha that! His tool house 
and work bench were proof enough. 
And, ‘besides, she never had thought 
to ask many questions before she 
married him. A _ headstrong red 
Hartung trusts God and impetuous 
fancy, lets lesser folk deal with fact. 


The storm that had been making 
at dusk puffed vigorously all the 





whalebacks and lumber barges mak- 
ing for port. Listen! Hear it on the 
roof? Well, some of those men won’t 
get ashore. There’s widows in that 
wind, Jim Travis, and you talk about 
potato houses!” 

“I’m sorry, Mart!” he confessed 
shortly. “It was the devil of a thing 
to say. I forgot... .” 


Jim Travis started to dress. His 
wife went to the kitchen and kindled 
a fire. The house had turned cold. 
Martha came back, dressed nervous- 
ly, watching her husband. 


By KARL DETZER 


GLLUSTRATOR: PAUL KINNEAR 


evening. At midnight 

there fell a startling, 

precarious calm, broken 
only by the wash of the distraught 
lake and gasps of wind in the eaves. 
Fishermen awoke in the _ twenty 
houses of Cathead Village and stirred 
in their beds. Lights kindled in three 
or four windows. If the wind shifted 
north. ... 

They heard the ominous chant of 
the bell buoy on Seagull Reef, a mile 
off the coast. 

Martha Travis moved restlessly 
about her bedroom. Jim sat up 
sleepily. He yawned and looked at 
his watch. 

“Two o'clock,” he remarked. 

“It’s here, all right!” Martha an- 
swered. 

“What?” asked Jim Travis. 

“What?” His wife turned irritably 
on him. “You ask what? Winter, the 
first winter blow!” 

“Glad I put that new door on the 
potato cellar,” Jim commented. 

Martha stared out at the storm- 
tossed lake. 

“There’s boats and ore carriers out 
there on the lake this minute, Jim 
Travis,” she cried furiously, “with 
good men 2board, and women cooks 
~good women! And there’s tugs and 


It was just three o’clock when they 
stepped out to the drafty porch. Jim 
Travis twisted his collar up about 
his chin, and gripped his wife’s 
elbow. The gale struck them full and 
square at the corner of the house, 
clawing at their faces, jerking fran- 
tically at their wraps. They leaned 
against it, heads bent forward, and 
did not try to speak. 

Fishermen in slickers and worn 
sou’westers clumped their rubber 
boots along the wharf. They had 
rigged up a line, to which they clung 
desperately. 

“Johnson’s skiff got away — ice 
bustin’ it up on the shoal,” a breath- 
less lad from the fleet shouted in 
Martha’s ear. He scuttled away, busy 
in the darkness. A man _ bellowed 
orders down where ice crunched 
among squealing piers. A lantern 





swung high and suddenly went out. 

Jim Travis stood by helplessly in 
the shelter of a net house. The dozen 
blunt, cabined boats of the fleet lay 
close together like scared children 
under the lee of the harbor crib. 
Martha, walking back and forth, 
stared at her husband time after 
time. How helpless he was! Every 
man and every hand was needed 
down by the water, and there he 
stood. 


He awakened early the third morn- 
ing. It was still snowing. He could 
see nothing through the window. 
Martha slept as he slid out of bed, 
went downstairs and looked out of 
the door. He hurried back and 
roused her. 

“Something's happened!” he said, 
and began dressing fast. 

He had made out the figure of Ben 
Rice, running up from the shore, his 
slicker unbuttoned. Rice was not a 
running man. He had lived too long 
afloat to trust to mere, uncertain feet. 
Jim wrapped a muffler about his 
chin, and without waiting for Martha 
hurried out into the storm. 

All the town stamped the beach 
ahead of him. A dozen fishermen 
with axes and pike poles were beat- 
ing the ice in their effort to break 
a way out for a stubby gas boat. The 
women were staring toward Seagull 
Island and Seagull Reef when the 
curtain of snow blew apart for a 
moment. Jim Travis halted, pro- 
foundly disturbed, up to his knees in 
a drift. The breath was shocked out 
of him. His eyes screwed small in 
the face of the gale. Right enough— 
a wreck! 

A long, low, black lumber carrier 
had piled up on the reef. She rolled 
halfway over and back, bow pointed 
high. 

Ben Rice plunged past him, kick- 
ing up snow with his boots. 

“Wire’s down,” he shouted to the 
townsfolk, “no chance to get a call 
through... .” 

The wind swallowed the rest of 


Daughter of the most gallant fisherman of 


the fleet, she married a landsman. Could love 


break down the barrier between them? A 


storm and a wreck brought them the answer 
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his message. Jim Travis loosened the 
muffler around his throat. The cold 
air seemed to choke him suddenly. 
He saw Martha run down breath- 
lessly to the shore. 

Che fishermen, heaving with their 
axes, moved half a dozen chunks of 
ice. The fish boat, the Why Not, with 
the staunchest engines of the fleet, 
slid forward a scant two yards. 

“No chance!” a voice gusty as the 
storm was shouting. “We've got to 
get help, coast guard or something—” 

Martha Travis came closer to her 
husband. Jim saw contempt that was 
almost hate in her eyes when she 
looked at him. 

“Don’t need a farmer to help ’em,” 
he shouted. ““They know what they're 
doing, better than I could tell ‘em. 
In the way!” 

“Be sure they don’t want you,” 
Martha answered. 

Thirty minutes they watched the 
fishermen labor; an hour. Jim 
thought nervously of his unfed stock. 
He should go home and look after 
them, now that it was broad day. No 
use freezing or starving them. He 
started once; then came back, unable 
to leave the beach or Martha. She 
clutched his sleeve the second time 
he tried, pulled him over a heap of 
frozen sand grass, pointed skyward, 
and shouted. “Look!” 


fy the cathedral tips of slim, 
black balsams a spot was beat- 
ing through the air. A crow, it looked 
like. Head on, wings bent, it flew 
into the unstable currents of the 
upper sky. 

“A plane,” Jim shouted, “George 
Harker’s plane!” 

The men paused in their chop- 
ping. Martha, wading after her hus- 
band, saw his head fling back, 
watched the wind blow his muffler. 
he was careless as she where he ran. 
Close by the Why Not he stopped. 
The wings of the plane swam un- 
steadily just above the boat. The 
nose was tipping down. 

“Steady!” she heard Jim Travis 
screaming. “Can't you see? God, men, 
he’s falling! Righted himself—” 

The fishermen gasped at the airy 
antics of the flier. Jim Travis left 
them where they were and rushed, 
with a new spring in his lame leg, 
toward the treacherous shore ice. 
The plane spiraled, slid over to one 
side with a skidding motion, lifted 
its nose gingerly and dived. It made 
uncertainly for the calmer water in- 


side the protecting ice barrier. There 
was a feather of spray, then a plop as 
it met the surface. Martha Travis 
halted, fascinated, her throat swollen. 

Then she ran down the wash ahead 
of the other women. She knocked 
Effie Wilson down in her hurry, 
stopped, helped her up, and dragged 
the old woman along beside her. It 
was Harker all right, Harker of 
Cedar Bridge, where her husband 
sold potatoes, a stunt aviator who at- 
tended county fairs. . . . It was all 
clear. Murger, the grocer, had got 
through with his team. Harker had 
volunteered. He had reached Cat- 
head fast. 

The plane shuffled restlessly just 
off the ice, its pontoons dancing. 
Martha shivered and clutched Effie 
Wilson’s arm as she saw her husband 
crawl on his stomach to the edge of 
the ice. He stood up carefully, leaped 
into the air, and came down, sprawl- 
ing, upon the wing. Like a monkey 
he clambered to the cockpit. From 
the shore they saw him slap the avia- 
tor’s face, shake him, shout words 
they could not hear. Jim lifted 
Harker out of the cockpit. 

“Blind with cold!” Effie Wilson 
ventured. 

Martha Travis did not answer. Jim 
Travis had put up his hand and was 
bellowing. 

“There’s coffee,” he cried, motion- 
ing toward the cockpit, “and blankets 
and soup.” 

Harker’s breath was frozen on his 
nose when Ben Rice bundled him 
back to the fish shanty. Out in the 
ice, Jim Travis was giving his orders. 
The fishermen obeyed, gripped here, 
held there, pushed. Jim fell, turning 
the propeller. He braced himself 
against a chunk of ice, swung his 
arms, set the engine roaring, and 
climbed into the seat. 


Martha Travis screamed as the 
plane lurched out of the cove, dodg- 
ing floating ice. In a slow half circle 
it headed into the wind. Then, gain- 
ing speed, it rose sharply, dipped a 
trifle and bore away to the northwest. 
The bell on Seagull Reef sounded 
shrill above the engine. Martha 
Travis felt the tears frozen on her 
cheeks. Her flaming hair had slipped 
down uncaught from under the old 
sou’wester. She faced about on the 
women of the town, who stood blue- 
lipped, silent. She was holding Effie 
Wilson’s arm, she discovered. She 
dropped it angrily, just as the plane 
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stopped its humming. It splashed 
recklessly into the water off Seagull 
Island. 

Five minutes, ten. . . . No one 
spoke on the shore. They watched 
Jim Travis climb out. He made three 
trips from the plane to the shore, 
each time carrying a bundle over his 
head. A fire kindled on Seagull 
Island. It blazed up brightly in a 
heap of driftwood. 

Effie Wilson took her muffler from 
her face and spoke. 

“Some man you got, Marthal” 

Martha turned upon her. 

“Yes, he knows a thing or two,” 
she answered. 


T was mid-afternoon when the 
coast guard boat from Manitou 
put-putted into the shallow water of 
Seagull Island, and carried off the 
crew of the barge. The plane had not 
been damaged making Seagull Island, 
and Jim Travis flew back to Cathead 
Harbor, landing easily. The fisher- 
men offered him hot liquor, but he 
shook his head and demanded to 
see George Harker. He found him 
propped before a stove. 

“Plane’s O. K.,” he reported. 

Back at home, warming, getting 
dry clothes, he answered questions 
half-heartedly. 


“Why should I have mentioned it? 
Lots of men fly. Landing there was 
no trick.” 


“But you know how!” exclaimed 
Martha. ; 


Jim Travis looked into his coffee 
cup. 

“Nothing stramge about that! 
You’re funny, Martha. There’s a war 
going on, you know. I went over and 
joined the R.A.F. before we ever got 
in it. You never asked me where I 
got this limp. I was shot down over 
our own lines. They wouldn’t let me 
back in it again.” 

Moodily he stirred his coffee. There 
were tears on Martha Travis’ frost- 
bitten cheeks. She dropped her nap- 
kin, ran around to Jim’s chair, and 
flung herself on him. He responded 
to the embrace. She held him tight, 
weeping, intensely thrilled by the 
knowledge that here, in her arms, 
was a man who had mastered des- 
perate perils, greater than Cathead 
fishermen ever had dreamed of. 

“I love you, Jim Travis,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m glad you’re not a fisher- 
man. I’d much rather raise potatoes, 
Jim—potatoes are all right.” 
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ANIE was dressed for Sunday visit- 
ing when she came to our front 
door on a sunny Winter afternoon. I 
recognized the importance of the oc- 
casion by her use of the front door, 
and by the unaccustomed formality 
of her attire. She wore not mittens, 
but gloves, and a Lilliputian pocket- 
book was clutched in her small, capa- 
ble hand. She carried a brown paper- 
covered composition book under her 
left arm. The book, I soon discov- 
ered, gave purpose to the call. 

We sat on the sofa and Janie held 
the book on her small lap while she 
turned the pages. The first page of 
the book was filled with copies of the 
letter A. The firm, surely executed 
A’s on the top line were the samples 
made by Sister Mary Gertrude, Janie 
told me. Janie’s initial line followed 
a curving path, but the final row was 
completed with such assurance that I 
might again have suspected Sister 
Mary Gertrude’s Spencerian hand, 
had Janie not proudly directed my 
attention to the little gold star pasted 
at the end of the line, like a period 
to the page. A page of B’s was fol- 
lowed by twenty-four other pages, 
each a single letter of the alphabet. 

The contents of the book were, so 
far, familiar. With a foreknowledge 
based on experience, I could antici- 
pate the material to come. I was pre- 
pared to meet the various members 
of the ‘at’ family, whom I expected 
to find on the next few pages. After 
‘cat,’ ‘sat,’ ‘mat,’ ‘tat,’ and ‘rat,’ Janie 
would take me into the realm of the 
‘oys,’ where we should see ‘boy,’ ‘toy,’ 
and ‘joy.’ 

Janie turned the page. There was 
no ‘at’ family! There was, instead, 
a simple sentence. That sentence 
marked the difference between 
Janie’s education-to-be, and mine. 
My First Grade knowledge of read- 
ing and writing was largely con- 
cerned with cats which saw rats. 
Janie, at six, was being taught an 
eternal truth. Her first sentence was, 
“God sees me.” 

The presence of that sentence in a 
child’s first copybook is an illustra- 
tion of what I should like to call the 
moral value of a Catholic education. 


Parents Please Head 


By A PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 


I believe that education should 
have two primary, desirable results; 
a stimulation and development of 
the intellect, that is, a mental result; 
and secondly, an understanding of 
the obligation of the individual to 
God, a result which I call moral. 

Both secular and parochial schools 
can provide an atmosphere con- 
ducive to mental stimulation and 
growth. That is a matter which has 
its foundation in the intelligence of 
the child and the caliber of the 
teaching. It is in some degree af- 
fected by materials available, such as 
libraries and laboratories. There are 
cases where the tax-supported school 
is superior to the parochial school 
in equipment, but it is the use made 
of the equipment (which brings us 
to the teacher-child relationship) 
which determines its final worth. 

I am at the moment more con- 
cerned with the ‘moral’ result of the 
training given in the public and the 
parochial schools. As a public school 
teacher, I know that public schools 
place emphasis upon training in 
‘right social attitudes,’ because 
‘wrong social attitudes’ are obvious 
and unpleasant to the group, both 
in the classroom and in the world. 
But salvation in society and the sal- 
vation of the soul are not the same, 
and the public school can make no 
attempt to establish defenses for the 
soul. Yet it may often be that ‘social 
attitudes,’ right or wrong, are only 
outward manifestations of the soul. 
* We Catholics, and many Protes- 
tants and Jews, do not wish to see 
sectarian religion established in our 
public schools. As Catholics, we have 
a special reason for wishing to avoid 
this, because many of us live in com- 
munities which are largely Protes- 
tant. Some communities have at- 
tempted a compromise plan, by 
which all children whose parents 
give their consent, are excused from 
public schools for a period of reli- 
gious education under the guidance 
of the pastors of the community. 
This is better than the recitation of 
the Catechism in Sunday School, 
which was the only formal instruc- 
tion in religion which some of us re- 
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ceived. But how can we expect any © 
of these limited methods of instruc- ¢ 
tion to make the Faith an all-pervad- ; 
ing influence in the lives of Catholic ; 


boys and girls? 

A child may ask questions, seem- 
ingly extraneous but actually based 
upon his need to know more about 
his Faith, at any time. Parents are 


often at a loss to know how to an- + 
swer them. Is not the public school | 
teacher in an even more difficult « 


position? 


This reluctance to touch upon the | 


subject of religion is felt by all teach- 
ers in public schools. In the avoid- 
ance of discussion and outward sym- 


bols of any one faith, in the desire to ° 


provide freedom for all faiths, we 
have bent 


are not reasoning adults, capable of 


selection and rejection. So the child | 


in the public school is open to the 


influence not only of the worship- | 


ers of all the gods, but also to the 
influence of the godless. And these 


influences, though unspoken, are | 


very potent. 


ee HE public schools do the work for 


which they are equipped, mag- § 
nificently. I know. I teach in one of * 
them. But they cannot build up in a | 


Catholic child the understanding and 
love for his Faith, which should 
guide his every day. 


A Protestant friend, a teacher in a % 
public high school, told me about ; 


one of her girl students who wanted 
to know what God was like. 
“What was your answer?” I asked. 
“I’m afraid I wasn’t much help,” 
she admitted. “I told her that God 


was something she would have to | 
figure out for herself, and that dif- | 
ferent people had different concep- | 


tions of Him.” 


In contrast to this personal uncer- ; 


tainty and lack of security offered to 
a child, I thought again of small 
Janie, who came visiting one sunny 
Winter afternoon. 

When Janie asks a question about 
religion, she receives an answer, not 


an evasion. You see—Janie attends a 


parochial school. 
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Tepical Musical Charade 


COUNT ME IN, a gay, satirical musical comedy 
originally presented in the show-shop of the Catholic 
University, is the Vitamin X long needed in the field of 
musical revues. The sharp contrast it presents to the 
bawdiness and smut of a majority of the other musical 
productions on view will cause many playgoers to recall 
with wistful nostalgia the days when wholesome humor 
and genuine talent made musical comedy as enjoyable 
as it was unreal. 

Walter Kerr and Leo Brady, able writers from the 
Drama Department of Catholic U, have written an 
amusing satire around the volunteer war efforts of the 
Brandywine family. Their contributions encompass 
every phase of war work from Mother’s uniformed 
WAAP’s to Papa’s map-making activities. Kerr and 
Brady have done a commendable job, but the main 


spotlight in this Broadway version of their play is 
focused on the musical portions. Brilliant costuming, 
Ann Ronnell’s lilting score, and the good taste exhibited 
in the production of the show make this a colorful and 
pleasing song-and-dance parade. 

Charles Butterworth and Louella Gear head the cast 
and are respectively as dry and acidulous as ever. The 
outstanding personal hit of the show is scored by Hal 
Leroy, the gangling debonair who dances with effortless 
abandon. Mary Healy, as talented and attractive an 
ingenue as Broadway has ever seen, June Preisser of 
the movie studios, the personable dance team of Gower 

and Jeanne, and Melissa Mason help out considerably. 

Under the skilful direction of Father Gilbert 


Hartke, O.P., the Drama Department of the Catholic 
University has made many excellent contributions to 
| the theater. They pioneered in the presentation of 
musical biographies with the story of George M. Cohan, 
a production that provided the inspiration and the 
formula for the motion picture, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
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comes a soldier hero im The Eve of St. Mark 


= 


By JERRY 


Catholics interested in the drama and the preservation 
of its finest traditions can well be proud of the accom- 
plishments of Father Hartke and his group. 

Count Me In is a refreshing and invigorating return 
to sanity for that branch of the theater which has 
been threatening to become inextricably mired in the 
burlesque backwash. It is excellent adult divertisse- 
ment. 


Anderson’s War Play 


Maxwell Anderson has written a poetic documentary 
on the current conflict in THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 
He has chronicled the story of a farm boy who goes from 
his simple home to an Army camp and finally to doomed 
Bataan, where he exhibits courage and altruism of a 
high order. 

Many passages are stirring and beautiful, done in the 
author’s finest prose style; others wherein he attempts to 
record the seamier sides of camp life are objectionable 
and much less impressive. Anderson is at his best when 
his pen traces lines that are simple and direct; not 
nearly as effective when he crosses the line into fantasy 
and stumbles through a dream sequence and several 
overlength monologues. Such major concessions to the 
theatrical are sore spots in the technical effectiveness of 
the production. Students of the drama will appreciate 
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the exceptionally clever utilization of limited space 
through artful settings and lighting effects. 

William Prince essays the difficult role of the soldier 
with an admirable combination of eloquence and re- 
straint, while Aline MacMahon, James Monks, and 
Eddie O’Shea are particularly believable in lesser roles. 

The Eve of St. Mark, a title taken from the Keats 
poem, is provocative and adult, an impassioned and 
tragic study of war reaching into the life and home of 
the average man. It is the first important drama to come 
out of World War II. With elimination of its objection- 
able passages and lines, it might have been a great play. 


Another Blackfriars Success 


The Blackfriars Guild is making the welkin resound 





happily in their compact little auditorium with a first- 
rate comedy hit, INSIDE STORY. 

Peter Sheehan, a war worker of Rochester, has turned 
out a nicely balanced first play, cleverly satirical and 
humorously human. In many respects it is superior to 
the average professional comedy. Sheehan is a writer of 
promise. His future work is awaited with interest. 

The production has been given the usual expert 
Blackfriars attention with Dennis Gurney in the direc- 
torial chair. He has guided the players with a keen 
awareness of comedy values. The professional cast 
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headed by J. Augustus Keogh, Albert Carroll, Patsy 
O’Shea, Elsbeth Hoffman, and Douglas Keaton con- 
tributes handsomely to the net result. 

This is a most favorable start for the Second Black- 
friars Season and another sound argument for increased 
support of this worthy company by every individual and 
organization seeking entertainment of a high order. 


Other New Plays 


Flora Robson is starred in THE DAMASK CHEEK, 
a mildly entertaining comedy of manners. Amusing in 
its throwback to the customs and modes of the 1909 era, 
it relates the story of an English girl who comes to 
America on a husband-hunt. Miss Robson, who is always 
a vivid performer, plays with precision and deft under- 
standing of light comedy demands with the assistance of 
Myron McCormack, Celeste Holm, and Margaret 
Douglas. A literate, vintage offering designed for the 
adult trade. 


In its original form, NATIVE SON made some pre- 
tense of being interested in the social aspects of the 
fictional case of one Bigger Thomas. As it is now pre- 
sented, concentration is on the sensational angles of the 
racial problem with the result that even the modicum 
of serious attention it rated is no longer warranted. 


Tears, Laughter, and Bombs 


JOURNEY FOR MARGARET is an impressive ex- 
ample of low-budget moviemaking. Depicting the results 
of the bombings of London on the children with the 
same understatement and reserve that characterized 
Mrs. Miniver, the film completely fulfills its purpose. 

An American correspondent visits a home for children 
orphaned by the blitz and becomes interested in the 
cases of two youngsters. The young girl has developed 
an affection for a magnesium bomb and a strong interest 
in bombers; the boy is temporarily deprived of his 
speech. Occasionally Director Van Dyke has allowed the 
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film to verge on the maudlin, but there is a sufficient 
number of hearty sequences to counterbalance the tears 
and horror. 

\dults will enjoy Journey for Margaret, a powerful 
and direct picturization of a modern problem. Robert 
Young and Laraine Day are adequate as the journalist 
and his wife, but principal interest is centered in the 
performances of Fay Bainter as the directress of the 
home and Margaret O’Brien and William Severn, two 
exceptionally fine child actors. (MGM) 


Zany Castaways 


When Bing Crosby and Bob Hope are rescued from 
a freighter sunk off the coast of Africa practically any- 
thing can happen. In THE ROAD TO MOROCCO, 
they manage to make the natives forget all about the 
shot and shell in nearby Libya. Whether they can do 
the same trick for American audiences depends largely 
on the individual reaction to their particular brand of 
happy-go-lucky humor. 

Much of the comedy in their latest vehicle is familiar, 
some of it to the point of being outmoded, but the 
irrepressible Hope and vocalizing Crosby manage to 
overcome that handicap with ease. 

The Road to Morocco is adult fun primarily with 
Dorothy Lamour providing the feminine interest and 
Anthony Quinn and Dona Drake also assisting. (Para- 
mount) 


Rebust Outdoor Melodrama 


NORTHWEST RANGERS is a story of the famous 
Canadian Mounties, designed to attract audiences of 
every age. In addition to its inherent appeal for the 
youngsters there is sufficiently strong and intelligent 
characterization and plot development to provide an 
engrossing session for the more mature. 


Iwo boys, survivors of an Indian raid, are reared by 
a member of the Northwest Mounted Police. In later 
years, one becomes a gambler, the other a Mountie. 
Their friendship continues until the officer is compelled 
to kill his boyhood chum in the line of duty. The story 
is developed with complete plausibility and is effectively 


blended with the outdoors action. 
James Craig and William Lundigan are espécially 


good in the leads and Jack Holt, Keenan Wynn, Patricia 
Dane, John Carradine, and Grant Withers handle the 
supporting roles with ease. A rousing, actionful film for 


the family. (MGM) 
Reviews in Brief 


W. Somerset Maugham’s semi-biographical novel 
built around the French painter, Gauguin, makes a 
decidedly unattractive motion picture. THE MOON 
AND SIXPENCE is concerned with the antisocial, anti- 
moral actions of an English broker who casts off family 
and responsibility for an artistic career. Most of the 
material is unsuited for screen presentation, particularly 
the attempt to circumvent natural restrictions through 
artistic license. Not recommended for any audience 
group. (United Artists) 


Sleuthing and radio’s “soap operas” come in for con- 
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siderable slapstick fun in Red Skelton’s newest laugh. 
fest, WHISTLING IN DIXIE, which has been tailored 
to fit the star’s comedy style. The humor is clean and 
fast and the entire production is satisfactory for the 
children as well as adults. Ann. Rutherford, George Ban. 
croft, and Guy Kibbee are the supporting players, 
(MGM) 


Hedy Lamarr, Walter Pidgeon, and Richard Carlson 
are unable to overcome the insurmountable obstacle of 
suggestiveness which permeates the entire script of 
WHITE CARGO. This former stage play belongs in 
the category of completely objectionable films. (MGM) 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH, co-star. 
ring Fay Bainter and Carolyn Lee, meets all the require. 
ments of family entertainment. Miss Bainter handles 
the rather difficult assignment with the competence and 
assurance of years of trouping and her young assistant, 
Carolyn Lee, carries on with a complete lack of the 
precociousness that mars so many moppet performances, 
Their splendid work does much to make a fine produc. 
tion more enjoyable. This semiclassic was a happy selec- 
tion for screening at the present time. (Paramount) 


Celluloid Heroes 


Vigorous and decisive public action has become ini- 
perative as a result of the recent sordid scandals involv- 
ing prominent screen luminaries. Such displays of 
amoral idiocy are never excusable, but at an hour when 
millions of Americans are fighting on foreign fields to 
preserve a moral order, the antics of these photogenic 
darlings of the sound stages become doubly repugnant. 

Much of the blame for these situations must be shoul- 
dered by the gullible American public, always eager to 
hero-worship each new pretty face, crack athlete, or 
political wonder boy flashing across the horizon. Exces- 
sive glorification of those who have a particular talent 
is a practice both dangerous and unnecessary. The 
sophomoric drivel being passed out in the name of pub- 
licity has long been an affront to the intelligent movie- 
going public. It is certainly ngt necessary to know every 
private detail concerning the off-screen activities of a 
Bette Davis or a Clark Gable to appreciate their per- 
formances. Unfortunately, this drivel on the status of 
Hollywood romances, feuds, etc., has found its most 
avid audience among the younger, impressionabie mem- 
bers of the public. 

It is long past the time for us—particularly the parents 
—to wake up and to realize the inherent dangers in this 
indiscriminate adulation. If we must have heroes to spur 
us on we can easily find them. The Commander Sheas 
and other genuine heroes offer excellent outlet for our 
desire to shout “hurrah.” 

The many fine, decent members of the theatrical pro- 
fession are the first to ask for anonymity when the cur- 
tain goes down and the camera stops turning. Applause 
for a job well done is one thing, undeserved adulation 
because of a shrewdly designed publicity campaign 
quite another. A great deal of harm has already been 
done by the industry through this type of fan-magazine 
publicity. The best interests of all concerned—the pub- 
lic, studios, and players—demand an instant and in- 
telligent revision of policy. 
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©® The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full nme and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. © Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. * Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Church and Sacraments 


When did the Church begin to function in the 
sense we understand now of administering the sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation, etc.? 


The Church formally began to function at Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost descended in the form of fiery 
tongues upon the Apostles. This has always been con- 
sidered the birthday of the Church. On that occasion 
about three thousand souls were baptized (Acts 2, 41). 
The next verse says the faithful who had been baptized 
“were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles and 
in the communication of the breaking of bread,” which 
latter expression most probably refers to the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. Holy Orders were conferred on 
the seven deacons (Acts 6, 1-6), and Confirmation is 
referred to in Acts 8, 14 et seq. In the course of time 
the Church’ added regulations for the proper admin- 
istration of the sacraments, but these rules did not add 
anything essential to the practice of the Apostles. Now, 
as then, the sacraments instituted by Our Lord are 
being dispensed to the faithful for their sanctification 
and salvation in fulfillment of His command. 


Hour of Death 


Can it be said that if a person dies suddenly, say 
as the result of an automobile accident or a murder, 
he dies before his appointed time, because of the 
will of one of God’s creatures, but not God’s will? In 
other words, can man’s free will interfere with the 
will of God?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In one sense man can interfere with the will of God; 
for instance God’s explicit will is revealed in the Ten 
Commandments, yet they are violated repeatedly. In 
another sense no creature can prevent the accomplish- 
ment of God’s will, for His is omnipotent. Men can 
refuse to keep His law, but the power to do this is given 
them by God and they cannot exercise even free will 
without His concurrence. 

All things in the universe are subject to God’s provi- 
dence and government, even the smallest. Our Lord 


brought this out beautifully in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He said that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
except by the permission of God, and that the very 
hairs of our head are numbered by Him. 


Regarding death, it is well to be reminded that man 


is mortal, subject to dissolution as to his body. His 
soul, however, is immortal. Since man must die, the 


time of his death is accidental, in the sense that it 


resulted from secondary causes. Death may be regarded 


as most untimely in our estimation, but not in God's. 


The cause of our death may be either culpable or in- 


culpable. When it is culpable, as in suicide or murder, 
God does not will it directly—in fact He directly forbids 
both—but He permits it. But whatever one freely deter- 
mines to do is known by God for He knows every- 
thing. 

The grace of a happy death is the most precious gift 
of God, for it means eternal beatitude. It cannot 
strictly be merited but it can be obtained by humble, 
persevering prayer. It might well be that a death which 
in human judgment is considered untimely is an answer 
to such a prayer, if it occurred when the person was 
ready to die. The important thing is not whether a man 
dies before his time, but whether he is prepared to 
die. Christ warns that we should always be prepared, 
for we know not the day nor hour of our passing. 


Marriage to Divorced Man 


I am in my thirties and never had a beau, but now 
I have a chance to marry a divorced man. If I do, 
would I go to hell when I die? It worries me very 
much. 


When divorce is mentioned it commonly signifies a 
civil divorce, which all the States except South Carolina 
grant according to civil law. This divorce permits the 
parties involved to marry again. But in the eyes of the 
Church such a divorce does not dissolve the bond of 
any marriage, especially the bond of a marriage between 
two baptized persons that has been consummated. 

The answer to your question is elemental for a 
Catholic. Knowingly to enter an invalid marriage, 
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because one party is not free before the Church to 
marry, is to commit a grave sin. One who dies in the 
state of grave sin will be damned. Your worry over the 
matter implies that your conscience warns you of the 
danger to your eternal salvation if you attempted to 
marry this man. While we sympathize with you over 
your inability to find a suitable partner for marriage— 
the normal desire of most women—we ask you to re- 
member that the salvation of your soul is the most 
important thing in the world, much more important 
than finding a husband. Christ has settled this matter 
for all time: “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul? What ex- 
change shall a man make for his soul?” 

Why not talk this matter over with your pastor? 
There may be other facts in the case. The above an- 
swer is based on the assumption that a civil divorce is 
the only proof of freedom to marry. In any case do 
not forget that humble, confident prayer is most effica- 
cious, and obtaining a suitable husband is not outside 
the scope of: prayer. 


Sleeping Apostles 


How could the Apostles know what happened to 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane if they were 
sleeping at the time, as the Evangelists say?—st. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Chey must have been awake some of the time and it 
is hardly to be supposed that the three Apostles were 


asleep at the same time. The account also says that Our 
Lord awakened them. They must have seen and heard 
something of what was taking place. 


Efficacy of Prayer 


Is it true that if you make the fifteen Saturdays in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, you will get what you 
are praying for?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Prayer made with the proper dispositions is infallibly 
heard by God, but the granting of the particular favor 
we ask for depends on the will of God, who will never 


grant us anything that is not good for us in relation 
to our eternal salvation. He knows best. If He doesn’t 
grant us the favor we ask because it is not to our spir- 


itual benefit, He will grant us something ‘better. The 
Blessed Virgin whose intercession with God is so pow- 
erful shares His wisdom in this regard. 


Gospel of Assumption 


rhe gospel in the Mass of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin is taken from Saint Luke 

»: 38-42 and relates to Martha and Mary, sisters of 
Lazarus. There is nothing about the Assumption in 
it.—ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(he Scriptures are entirely silent about the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin into heaven. The Church 
chose the incident narrated by Saint Luke because it 
illustrates the dignity of the Mother of Jesus. She not 
only gave Him hospitality, as Martha did, but was 
always attentive to the words of divine wisdom which 
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Bell at Mass and a 

In the spirit of the liturgical apostolate, ought the J 
bell at a non-community low Mass be rung, when this Nec 
Mass is being offered during meditation time of the ] 
religious present?—CLEVELAND, O. as 

os lis) 
There is no provision in the rubrics permitting the 

celebration of Mass without ringing the little bell dur. “N 
ing the time of meditation. The soft ringing of the § descr 
bell will not cause undue distraction during prayer. cially 

enab 

Saint Priscilla grav 

for 

Please give me a brief sketch of the life of Saint ie 

Priscilla.—sOMERVILLE, MASS. Cath 
. . . . as ir 
Comparatively little is known about Saint Priscilla, 

who is commemorated by the Church on January 16th. Gut 
She was a noble Roman matron, mother of the Senator 
Saint Pudens and probably grandmother of Saints 
Praxedes and Pudentiana. There is a tradition that cl 
she entertained Saint Peter in Rome and was converted I 
by him to Christianity. She seems to have survived the T 
Prince of the Apostles and died about 98 A. D. A cele. r 
brated church in Rome bears her name, and also one p 
of the most ancient and interesting of the catacombs. 

She is distinct from her contemporary, Saint Prisca ! 
(Priscilla), the wife of Aquila, who is mentioned in wil 
Romans, 16: 3. ans 

ap] 

Sisters of Cross and Passion We 

sol 

Please give the address of the Passionist Sisterhood ab 
mentioned in the October issue of Tue Sten. I feel I for 
have a vocation to this community.—MaAss. He 
Requests for information concerning the conditions Gi 

for admission to the novitate of the Sisters of the Most 

Holy Cross and Passion should be addressed to the supe- 
rior, Mother M. Gonzaga, Mount Saint Joseph, Bristol, 

R. I. The Sisters desire very much to communicate with 
those interested in their community. 

Returning Immeral Book 

If an immoral book were to fall into my hands, tt 





would it be my duty as a Catholic to destroy it to 
prevent others from committing sin by reading it, or 
Should I return it to its rightful owner?—CcHICAGO, ILL. 








Lost. articles should be returned to their owners in 
accordance with the principle of justice, res clamat ad 
dominum (a thing cries for its owner). It is well to 
remark that a person may possess an immoral book 
without having an immoral purpose and is reasonably 
unwilling to be without it, for example an educator 
who needs to know its moral character. If this cannot 
be presumed, the finder ought to enclose a polite note 
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the innocent, and thus do what he can to prevent moral 
harm to others. If the owner cannot be found after using 
reasonable efforts to do so, it could be regarded as a 
thing without an owner (res derelicta) and the finder 
could appropriate it and destroy it if it were immoral, 
and above all if it were obscene. 


Necking 


Is necking a sin, and if so, is it a mortal sin? If it is 
asin, why are there necking scenes in stories pub- 
lished in Catholic magazines?—wis. 


“Necking” is a comparatively modern term used to 
describe unchaste familiarity between the sexes, espe- 
cially the young. The description itself is enough to 
enable one to judge that it is sinful, and of its nature 
gravely so. However, it may not be grave in every case 
for particular reasons. We are inclined to question the 
statement that stories with “necking” scenes occur in 
Catholic publications, at least in an approving manner, 
as in indecent secular literature. 


Guardian Angel 


Is one’s guardian angel of the same sex as his 
charge? Someone has tried to convince me that since 
Iam a girl my guardian angel is necessarily a female. 
This has disturbed me somewhat, as I have always 
regarded my guardian angel as a strong and saintly 
person like Saint Joseph.—EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Angels are pure spirits endowed with intellect and 
will, Only beings with animal bodies have sex. Since 
angels have no bodies, they have no sex. When they 
appear visible to man they assume the forms of bodies. 
We refer to an angel as “he” simply for convenience. It 
sounds better than “it.” You have no reason to worry 
about your guardian angel not being strong and saintly, 
for all the angels are saintly and very powerful, as the 
Holy Scriptures testify. 


Girl Reserves of Y. W. C. A. 


I have been asked to become an advisor for a 
group of Girl Reserves of the Y. W.C. A., and I would 
like to know if the Catholic Church approves of the 
activities of this organization. Would I be doing 
wrong to participate in them?—onio. 


In November, 1920, the Holy Office in Rome warned 
the Catholic bishops throughout the world not to allow 
their subjects to have anything to do with the Y. M. 
C. A. The chief reason was that association with it 
was dangerous to the faith. The Y. W. C. A. is the 
female counterpart of the Y. M. C. A., and what was 
condemned in the Y. M. is also condemned in the 
Y. W. Both are distinctly Protestant organizations whose 
chief work is religious. In view of the attitude of the 
Holy Office and since the Girl Reserves are controlled 
by the Y. W. C. A., it would appear not to be con- 
formable to the above directions to act as an adviser 
of the Girl Reserves. The latter groups are a kind of 
training school for the indoctrination of impressionable 
youth with Y. W. C. A. ideas on religion and morality. 
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This is not to question that in other things the Girl 
Reserves may have worthy objectives. Your pastor ought 
to be approached on this matter for more personal 
advice. 


Fly in Chalice 


If a large fly should fall into the chalice during 
Mass, would the priest be obliged to drink 1t?—Mass. 


If a fly or a spider, or something similar drops into 
the chalice before the consecration, the priest should 
pour the contents into a cup or bowl and take fresh 
wine and a little water, repeat the offering prayer and 
continue. If this should happen after the consecration, 
the celebrant takes the noxious object out of the chalice, 
washes it with wine, and after Mass burns it and places 
the ashes in the sacrarium. He may also consume the 
object with the Precious Blood, if he can do so without 
nausea. (De Defectibus, X, 5.) Incidentally, the reason 
why the chalice is covered with the pall is to prevent 
flies, etc., from falling into it. 


When Sacred Host Falls 


What is the church regulation regarding the drop- 
ping of the sacred Host during the distribution of 
Holy Communion?—nass. 


The missal (De Defectibus, X, 15) directs that when 
a consecrated Host falls to the ground it should be 
reverently taken up and the spot where it fell should 
be purified. When this happens during the distribution 
of Holy Communion, the priest usually marks the spot 
with a clean white cloth and purifies it afterward. 


Way of the Cross: Simon of Cyrene 


(1) What was the distance of the Way of the Cross 
from the court of Pilate to the place of execution 
on Calvary? (2) How far did Simon of Cyrene help 
Jesus in carrying the cross from the point at which 
he was commanded to do so by the soldiers? Repre- 
sentations of the Way of the Cross show Jesus again 
bearing the cross unaided in stations following the 
fifth station.—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(1) There are various estimates given by interpreters 
of the New Testament for the distance of the original 
way of the cross; hence no distance can be put down as 
certain. Probably it was about one half an English 
mile. 

(2) Most probably Simon of Cyrene carried the 
whole cross—some say only the cross beam—and for the 
remainder of the distance to Calvary, or about one-third 


. of the way. There is good reason to believe that Jesus 


fell several times under the weight of the cross because 
of His extreme weakness, but the falls more likely oc- 
curred before He was relieved of it. The present arrange- 
ment of the Stations was not fixed by the Church until 
about the seventeenth century. Whatever inaccuracy 
there may be about details does not detract from the 
wondrous fact that Jesus carried His cross and was 
nailed to it for the salvation of our souls. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the’ magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Fan Letter 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I'm not addicted to fan letters, but this is one. The 
October issue of THe Sicn is grand; from cover to 
Books, robust and vital. It mirrors the Catholic realities, 
the Church and us, and now. 

[ even liked the short stories. You know I’m allergic 
to stories, and only read them in line of duty. With a 
cold curiosity, I looked to see what you had, and I 
finished with reluctance Michael Foster’s tale. He’s 
good. He’s very good. 


Cambridge, Mass. BrassiL FITZGERALD 


“Sharing the Burdens” 


EpITorR OF THE SIGN: 

| feel that the October issue of THE SicNn has in it 
much to be criticized. I refer especially to the editorial, 
“Sharing the Burdens.” It is not true that war workers 
were getting fifteen dollars a day in World War I. There 
was a small number—such as rollers and blast furnace 
men—getting that much and more in the steel mills for 
a twelve-hour day, but they had been getting it since 
before the turn of the century. This writer was engaged 
in first class machinist work around Gary, Indiana, and 
Chicago at the time, and did not get one-half that 
amount, as wages did not begin to spiral upward until 
close to the end of 1917 (although the price of potatoes, 
for instance, went to eighty-five cents per peck) . 

Why does Father Gorman go back to the horse-and- 
buggy days for material to use against labor if he is not 
viciously antagonistic toward it? This writer joined 
the armed forces in the spring of 1918. He was making 
about seventy-five dollars per week by working very long 
hours, Sundays included. 

You quote very impressive figures indeed when you 
give us that old gag: ““Man-days of work,” and say that 
1,130,768 man-days were lost by strikers during the first 
seven months of this year. Why not also mention the 
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fact that this is only one man-day lost to every 1099 
man-days worked? And you further say: “Some of those 
workers were getting more than fifty dollars a week. 
more than Johnnie Doughboy is getting a month. These 
workers evidently plan to share the wealth rather than 
to share the burdens in the present crisis.” What silly 
rot! 

I don’t know what wages prevail in New Jersey, but 
in this area no such measly wage is in effect. The lowes 
paid worker—white or colored—who works eight hours, 
seven days per week, earns not less than seventy-five 
dollars, and usually considerably more—and why nov 
I am past sixty and earn an average of $125 per week 
as a toolmaker. In contract shops I could make $175 o 
more, and I figure I am not getting anything too much 
for my broad experience and comparative physical 
ability, which is excellent for my age. 

Just who, may I ask, is bearing the burdens of this 
war? Is it the occasional inductee from the privileged 
class or industrial officialdom? Most industrialists are 
exempted because’ of their essential occupations, which 
I consider perfectly all right, or they join up as Cap. 
tains, Majors, or Colonels regardless of how ignorant 
they are of military technique. Is it not rather the 
elderly war worker, and in many cases his wife, and in 
still more cases his daughters and younger sons, who 
are holding down the important lines of production at 
home—the lines that turn out the instruments and tools 
to be used by the sons and brothers respectively in the 
far-flung firing lines of this conflict all over the earth? 

Detroit, Mich. P. J.C. 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

The editorial in the October issue of THE SIGN con- 
tained a rather sweeping condemnation of the farmers 
in the U.S.A. I do not believe that this particular 
editorial will do any good whatsoever. To say that, 
“Farmers are citizens of this country and should have 
as much interest in this war as the boys in the trenches. 
Instead of making sacrifices they are making profits,” 
is saying a lot. You mentioned the increase of prices 
with respect to income without reference in costs to the 
farmer. 

I have read about “organized agriculture,” and 
“lobbyists for agriculture in Washington,” all of which 
does not justify such a sweeping indictment of the 
American farmer. 

I was raised on a farm in Minnesota, and I happen 
to know that the farmer is not getting rich at the ex- 
pense of anybody. This particular editorial was a 
blunder. 


St. Benedict, Sask. (Rev.) A. Raper, O.S.B. 


Editors Note: The editorial, “Sharing the Burdens,” 
took what we consider to be the unassailable position 
that no one should profit by the war—in other words, 
that no one, whether he be financier, laborer, or farmer, 
should come out of this war richer because of it than 
he was when we went in. It did not take the position 
that anyone should be deprived of a just return on his 
labor or investment. Sacrifices should not be demanded 
only of those in the armed forces. We all have a stake 
in this war, and we should all make a contribution to 
winning it. 

Some labor organizations and some farmer groups 
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have manifested a distinctly selfish attitude. These were 
condemned in the editorial in question, and not the 
yast majority of workers and farmers who are doing 
their duty to their country in a patriotic and. unselfish 
manner. 


The Place of Air Power 


EprroR OF THE SIGN: 

Please give us more articles like the one by General 
Paul B. Malone on “Air Power in Modern Warfare.” 
Because air power is new, spectacular, and important, 
some amateur strategists—mostly airplane manufacturers 
-are selling the American people the idea that air 
power alone will win the war. It is important that 
public opinion be informed on this subject or it will 
exercise undue pressure on the air authority to sacrifice 
other parts of, the combat team to air power. THE SIGN 
is doing a patriotic work in publishing such an article. 

New York City Joun J. HEFFERNAN 


From a Seminar Member 


EpiroR OF THE SIGN: 

The Sign Seminar to the University of Habana, Cuba, 
jsover, and I am home again, but the memories of Cuba 
linger in my heart. Pleasant days with the seminar 
group flew by so rapidly that it is only now, when far 
removed from them, that I can fully appreciate the 
advantages and the knowledge gained, as well as the 
good times enjoyed. 

I shall never forget all the good that I extracted from 


‘this year’s seminar: pleasant days spent with the kind 


and sympathetic inhabitants of the island; the joyful 
experience of making friends in a foreign land, learning 
to appreciate their customs, and getting a new view- 
point on our relations with them. Most important, how- 
ever, Was my realization of the importance of our work, 
and of the necessity of basing all efforts for the better- 
ment of inter-American relations upon the Catholic 
Church, which alone can remove the barrier separating 
us from our fellow Americans. 

Spiritual inter-Americanism cannot fail with such a 
man as Doctor Thorning, a representative of Christ on 
earth, fighting to keep it alive in the minds and hearts 
of our people. He is the director ofa group which is 
constructing a- spiritual Pan-American Highway, and 
paving it with the rock of our faith. As a member of 
this year’s seminar, I have learned the importance of 
this work, and I shall pray constantly for its future 
success. The “Good Brother in Christ” policy is bound 
to be successful. 

Brooklyn, New York NICHOLAS SALLESE 
President, Pi Alpha Sigma 
Latin American Fraternity 
St. John’s University 


On Reading the Comics 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

We read Evelyn B. Coogan’s article on the comics 
with a great deal of satisfaction. It is gratifying to know 
that thoughtful mothers realize the baneful and subtle 
influence of the comics in the lives of their children. 
We hope that many will read Mrs. Coogan’s articles 
in THE SiGN, and will profit by them. 


Chicago, Ill. S. M. J. 
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Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I am greatly pleased with your magazine, with which 
I became acquainted only a short time ago. I would 
like to point out a few things which make your maga- 
zine interesting and enjoyable to me and my friends. 
The cover is always picturesque and appealing. The 
October issue had a fine article, called “This Funny 
Business Is No Joke,” by Evelyn B. Coogan. We boys 
and girls probably never thought about the fact that 
there is some harm in reading funny books or comics 
dealing with crime. I wish it were possible for every 
boy and girl to read that article. 

You may be sure that I will be a constant reader of 
THE SIGN. 


Winona, Minn. ELAINE CISEWSKI 


Mexico and the Church 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

John W. White’s article, ““Mexico’s President and the 
Church,” was the first thorough treatment of the situ- 
ation of the Church in Mexico that I have seen recently. 
Mr. White’s analysis strikes me as a just and objective 
appraisal of the situation. It is gratifying to know that 
after so many years of persecution and enslavement the 
Church in Mexico is able again to emerge from the 
catacombs and to worship and teach in the light of day. 

The part of the article dealing with the Sinarquista 
movement was particularly interesting, as there have 
been so many conflicting reports on this subject in the 
American press. The opposition of the Sinarquistas to 
the Leftists and Reds explains the vituperation which 
has been heaped on them by certain of our publications. 

My thanks to Mr. White and to the editors of THE 
Sicn for this extremely valuable article. 

Chicago, Ill. GrorGE V. PRESTON 


The Sign in Ireland 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

A letter just came to me from my father in Ireland 
in loud praises of your super-excellent magazine. It 
travels the whole countryside after he reads it; the 
beloved Soggarth Aroon (priest) watches for it each 
month as a child watches for a gift; then the school- 
master, next the old forge by the crossroads, and so on. 
It travels from thatched cabins to slated mansions, and 
through the wild mountainy district. The hearts of 
these lovable people get more pleasure out of THE SIGN 
than they would from a visit from a millionaire. There- 
fore how can I refuse to send for another subscription? 

Jackson Heights, Long Island Mary McGourty 


Material on Our Lady 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

We are doing a book on Our Lady and are anxious 
to get further material on her, such as any special pray- 
ers or customs used in Religious Orders dedicated to 
her, or used in other Orders or by the laity. In fact, 
anything pertaining to any devotion or practice in 
America or other countries to Our Lady. 

If your readers would be interested in helping us, 
we would welcome any information they might send. 
32 Tenmore Rd., HEIEN M. GirrorD 

Haverford, Pa. 
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Food in Miniature 


> WE HAVE many surprises in store for us after the war, 
in the matter of dehydrated foods. From an article by 
11 Laughrey in “Columbia”: 


[Innovations are popping up every day in the world 
of dehydration. Recently one firm perfected what it 
calls an Oyster Capsule. Inside a soluble gelatin con- 
tainer is oyster concentrate. Drop it in a pan of hot 
milk and you have an oyster stew to satisfy the taste 
of a Cape Cod sea food gourmet. In the same field there 


are “clam pennies” which look like the second cousin to 
a seltzer tablet but which produce an extremely tasty 
clam broth with the addition of water. 


\nd here’s one that will tax the housewife’s credulity. 
Picture, if you can, a pound of butter that you can 
leave in the desert sun for a year or so without its turn- 
ing rancid! The dehydrators have just such butter. It is 
made from pure butter oil, skim milk powder, and salt. 
Take this butter concentrate out onto the hot desert 
sands of Egypt and cart it around for six months or 
a year. Then just add a little water and you have but- 
ter that is as tasty and as nutritive as any fresh from 
the dairy. This without one ice cube’s worth of refriger- 
ation. 

The list is almost endless—banana flakes, powdered 
pumpkin, cranberry flakes, citrus fruit powder, and 
myriad others. The average grocery store patron might 
ask without undue skepticism, ‘“‘Well, if the dehydrators 
are producing all these miraculous dehydrated food- 
stuffs, how come we don’t see them on store shelves?” 

The answer to that is war! Almost every last flake of 
today’s dehydration output is going either to the armed 
forces or to fellow United Nations. Have no fear, after 
the war the American shopper will be overwhelmed 
at discovering that a small cupboard will be able to 
hold a winter’s supply of dehydrated food. 


Aneedotes on Adolf 


> THERE Is LITTLE freedom of speech left in Europe, 
but stories like the following still go the rounds even 
in conquered countries. From an article by Llaszlo 
Fodor and Wallace Thorsen in the “New York Times 
Magazine”: 


Here are some examples of unconquered Europe's 
secret weapon that will ultimately engulf the Axis, be- 
cause the more they fight to stamp it out the stronger it 
Brows. ... 


Hitler was burning the midnight oil, feverishly study- 
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ing a map of the English Channel. In desperation he 
told his secretary to have a Spiritualist put him jn 
touch with the spirit of Moses. 

“I am der Fuehrer of Germany,” announced Adolf 
after communication had been established. “I want to 
know how you made the waters of the Red Sea pan 
and fall back.” 

“Very simple,” replied the spirit of Moses. “I struck 
them with my rod.” 

“Where is that rod now? I could use it.” 

Moses chuckled “In the British Museum!” 


* * * 


Two German women were talking, one of them boast. 
ing to the other of her ill-gotten gains from various 
Nazi conquests. “From Norway I got the most beautiful 
pair of gloves; from Czechoslovakia such stunning 
shoes; and my gowns from Paris——” 

“And what,” interrupted her friend, “did you get 
from Russia?” 

“From Russia,” came the answer, “I got my widow’ 
veil.” 


Our Bombproof Government 


> A JAPANESE COMMENT on bureaucratic Washington 
is found in the following item from “Newsweek”: 


A current story concerns the Japanese spy who was 
sent to Washington to spot targets for a Japanese raid. 
After exhaustive exploration he reported to his superi- 
ors: “It is useless to bomb Washington. The American 
Government has been very forehanded. Suppose you 
completely destroy one building and everyone in it. 
You accomplish nothing. For they already have two 
other buildings, completely staffed with people doing 
exactly the same thing.” 


Why Is It? 


> Writinc In “Good Housekeeping,” Katharine Brush 
asks some pertinent questions. Here are a few: 


Why is it... 

That the biggest, most beautiful Christmas-tree 
bauble is always the one that gets broken? 

That apparently only the mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts of men called “Ed” can remember whether their 
names are Edwin or Edward or Edmund? 

That the longest book an author writes in his life 
is always his autobiography? 

That when you pick up a new novel and find 4 
foreword to the effect that “all the characters in this 
story are purely fictitious,” it acts as a great suspicion- 
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grouser, and you think: “Aha! What ho? Whom have 
we here?” 

That not even one’s earliest childhood seems longer 
ago than such relatively recent happenings as, for in- 
sance, King George’s Silver Jubilee; “Wrong-Way” 
Corrigan’s flight; the Big Apple; Anthony Adverse; 
Mrs. Ernest Simpson; the explosion of the Hinden- 
burg; the fuss over who should play Scarlett O'Hara; 
and the winter when they called it “The Bore War’? 

That Christmases are nearly always green, when they 
ysed to be white? 

That nothing makes you feel wickeder than disobey- 
ing a “Do Not Open until Christmas” seal, and that 
you're always sorry afterward? 


A Promise Kept 


> A PROMISE MADE nearly 200 years ago is fulfilled every 
year on the feast of St. Anne in a little Indian chapel 
in Quebec, according to “Pilgrim,” writing in the 
“Catholic Fireside’: 


Three hundred years ago Mass was offered at Tadous- 
sac in a little stone chapel, and a little bell brought 
from France called the worshipers to Mass. But in 
1647 Iroquois Indians raided the post and destroyed 
the chapel. Mass was still offered, but temporary chapels 
of boughs and birch bark were used until 1747, when 
a Jesuit missionary, Father Claude Coquart, planned 
anew and more permanent structure. 

The French Intendant of Tadoussac, according to 
the ancient archives, “gave the planks, the beams, the 
shingles, and all the nails necessary,” and later added 
a gift of sixty dollars. 

Father Coquart was so grateful for the Intendant’s 
generous help that he wrote to his Superior: “On 
behalf of myself and my successors I have undertaken 
to say for him the Mass of St. Anne while the chapel 
shall exist.” 

When another French Intendant named Bigot later 
gave two contributions of forty dollars to complete the 
roof of the chapel, Father Coquart expressed the wish 
that he too should share the benefits of the annual Mass. 

Thus today the little chapel is used but once a year, 
and that on the feast of St. Anne, when Mass is offered 
for the two French Intendants who helped to build it 
centuries ago. 

And each year the little bell that has done service 
for goo years peals out its call to prayer. 


Astronomical Shoe Pile 


> KEEPING HIS SOLDIERS well-shod makes plenty of work 
for Uncle Sam. Frederick Simpich relates some facts 
about Army footwear in the following, taken from the 
“National Geographic Magazine’’: 


At 10¢ a shine, a bootblack might make $500,000 a 
day, were it possible for him to shine every soldier’s 
shoes! Vets used to say the Army issues only two sizes 
of shoes—“too big and too little.” Not now. Today it 
issues some 238 sizes and shapes, ranging from 414 
to 16! 

No man can march far if his shoes pinch. So the 
Army measured 50,000 pairs of feet to get average data 
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for fitting. By the new Brannock fitting machine it can 
accurately measure both feet at once and insure an easy 
fit. A special toe-length indicator makes the device prac- 
tically error-proof. 

For each man the QM has to figure on nine pairs 
of shoes. He gets three pairs when he joins up; four 
more pairs are held in the depots, one pair is being 
manufactured, and another is on order. Under extra 
hard going a soldier may wear out his shoes in two 
weeks, though usually they last much longer. Figure, 
then, the astronomical shoe pile for, say, 5,000,000 sol- 
diers! 

In barracks a man gets back his own shoes, but mov- 
ing with a fighting force he gets back any pair that may 
fit him. Enough shoemakers are. found among the 
selectees, often Greeks and Italians, to do this work. 
Soldiers often hide things in their shoes. In many pairs 
coming to the shop have been found love letters, candy, 
even coins. 

Troops in Arctic service need extra heavy, warm foot- 
wear. So do the bomber crews and other flyers, who 
work and fight miles “upstairs” where air temperature 
may be 60 or more degrees below zero. For Arctic use, 
QM hired Eskimo women to make it thousands of pairs 
of special high boots from seal and reindeer skins. To 
keep from hitting their feet when they hit the ground, 
parachute troops also must wear special shoes with thick 
rubber heels, higher last, hard toe, extra spring, and 
extra rubber taps. 


Middle-Age Eating 


> Eatinc in a big way—as practiced in the Middle Ages 
—is described by Stephen Leacock in an essay entitled 
“Passing of the Kitchen,” which appears in his book, 
“My Remarkable Uncle”: 


The kitchen was made on such proportion that you 
could roast an ox whole over one of its fires; and over 
another was a huge “turnspit” on which you could 
spike about a thousand birds at a time. If you think 
these details are mere display, you only show that you 
don’t understand the great part eating played in the 
Middle Ages. What else was there to do? No movies, 
no radio, no lectures on Cosmic Evolution—nothing 
but to fight, and make love and eat. And as you kept 
running out of enemies and running out of girls, it left 
nothing but eating. 

The size of the feasts was appalling. When King 
Edward IV (1467) wanted to express his delight at the 
consecration of Bishop Neville as Archbishop of York, 
he felt that a fitting religious touch would be given it 
by a feast—all free for everybody. He invited 6,000 
guests and they all came (They will every time!) . The 
menu included roast mutton (1000 sheep), a veal 
entrée (304 calves), a side dish of 304 hogs, an “entre- 
ments” of 2000 geese and 1000 capons, along with a 
trifle of 13,500 birds. For anybody who “‘wanted another 
helping” there were 1,500 venison pastries, and 13,000 
fancy tarts and jellies. 

That sounds unbelievable, doesn’t it? But it is all in 
an old Latin book called Antiquitates Culinariae. Of 
course the feast went for days and days, lasted till the 
guests began to leave because they had an engagement 
at another feast. 
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Religion in Seviet Russia 
By N. S. TIMASHEFF 

\ll the world knows that there has 
been a.religious persecution in Rus- 
What all do not know is the 
pattern it has followed or the results 
it has achieved. Professor Timasheff 
gives us a thoroughly documented 
report on both. 

Marxist Communism is the avowed 
enemy of God and as such is dedi- 
cated to the eradication of all reli- 
gious practice. Once Communism 
took over in Russia it applied Marx- 
ian teaching to the government of 
the people. For the leaders it was a 
sensational opportunity to test aca- 


Sla. 


demic principles. Their attempt to 
crush religion, however, has failed to 
a surprising degree. The Russian 
people are natively religious, and 
despite the assaults made on their 
belief in God, they retain many of 
their former practices. So true is this, 


the Soviet regime has been forced to 
reshape its policies from time to time 
—now being brutal and open in at- 


tack, and then subtle and concealed, 
yet ever persistent and active. If force 
failed, a system of indoctrination was 


adopte d. 

[he author makes no statement 
without offering proof. His report 
may be accepted as authentic. There 
is a tendency, however, to draw too 
wide a conclusion from particular 
premises. But the thesis of the book 
is quite credible. 

What the future holds for religion 
in Russia Professor Timasheff does 
not profess to know, except to con- 
jecture. The Soviet Government may 
devise a plan to live with a force it 
cannot hope to kill. As Russia is now 
our ally in this war, Religion in So- 
viet Russia will provide a valuable 
insight into the workings of Russian 
mentality—an insight that will be 
profitable to the American reader. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00 
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Across a World 
By JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. With 
collaboration of THOMAS KERNAN 

One of the pleasures of reading 
and reviewing is to discover a book 
like Across a World, by the Rev. 
John J. Considine, M.M. Here is a 
travelogue which equates the Burton 
Holmes or Stoddard lectures. The 
book begins and ends in Rome after 
a deep swing into Asia, China, Japan, 
Oceania, and Africa, highlighting 
the Catholic mission endeavor on 
these continents by way of educa- 
tion, contemplation, medical service, 
martyrdom, and evangelism. These 
unsung and unselfish zealots plunge 
through the untamed terrain of the 
tropical Congo or the primitive civili- 
zation of Indo-China that the least 
and last sheep may be shepherded. 
What could have been a colorless 
statistical survey of unimaginative re- 
porting, the author by a facile style 
interlarded with much human-in- 
terest anecdote, has compacted into 
a highly absorbing narrative. There 
are. some excellent pen portraits of 
the Moslem Temple, Taj Mahal, an 
airplane trip over the gray line of 
the Yangtze from Hankow to Chung- 
king, and a trek over the Sahara in 
which a hermetically sealed petrol 
bus supplanted the stately stepping 
camel-caravan. 

The book holds pertinent interest 
because most of its people are locked 
in deadly combat or internal struggle 
in the present world-wide conflagra- 
tion. As the selection of the Catholic 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Across @ 
World merits wide circulation. Docu- 
mented with maps, graphs, pictures, 
and compressed data, it is informa- 
tive and literary. It is recommended 
to readers anxious to learn the lore 
and living of distant people whose 
only major differential is sometimes 
a darker pigmentation than our own. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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The Pageant of the Popes 
By JOHN FARROW 


The author of Damien the Leper 
has followed up that highly success. 
ful book with a somewhat more am- 
bitious work—a fast-moving history 
of the Popes, from Peter to Pius XII. 
By concentrating on the most out- 
standing of the pontiffs and by limit- 
ing his observations to details of the 
greatest significance and interest, Mr. 
Farrow has succeeded in condensing 
into a single volume one of hu 
manity’s most fascinating stories. 

The narrative is presented in a 
continuous, strictly chronological 
form. It deals with each of its char- 
acters frankly and impartially, hold- 
ing up to the same searching light 
of inspection the regrettable and the 
praiseworthy, the human and the 
divine. 

The effect produced by the book 
is wholesome and lasting. One be- 
comes conscious of a surer conviction 
that only the presence of the Divine 
Passenger in the Bark of Peter can 
account for the survival of that vessel 
after the storms of twenty centuries. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.50 


The Judgment of 
the Nations 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Part I of this very important work 
deals with “The Disintegration oi 
Western Culture.” Those familiar 
with Mr. Dawson’s previous works 
will find here a continuation of 
his already brilliant and profound 
analyses of contemporary social prob- 
lems. He sees the immediate issue 
facing the United Nations as a neces- 
sity “to check the power of the 
greatest military machine in the 
world before it conquers Europe and 
dominates the world.” It is his opin- 
ion, however, that “the fundamental 
issue that lies behind the present wat 
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OF DISTINCTION 


OUR LADY OF THE BIRDS 


By Louis J. A. Mercier. Faith of 
manly depth and exquisite directness 
permeates the reflections of Brother 
Stephen sitting at the feet of Our Lady 
of the Birds. Distinguished writing and 
ynusual illustrations make a rare gift 
yolume. 75 pp. $1.50 


NOT EVEN DEATH 


By Theodore Maynard. Work of a 
leading Catholic poet which is praised 
as “truly beautiful’ by the outstand- 
ing critic, Van Wyck Brooks. Espe- 
cially appropriate for Christmas giv- 
ing. 72 pp. $1.25 


NEW MEXICO TRIPTYCH 


By Fray Angelico Chavez. A triad 
of stories, as quaint as they are mas- 
terful, written by one of the promising 
lights of Catholic letters. ‘Few books 
of recent times would make a more 
charming gift."—Jesuit Missions. 86 
pp. $1.25 


Postage is extra 
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and has to a large extent produced 
it is that of the disintegration of 
Western Culture.” 

Part II deals with ‘““The Restora- 
tion of Christian Order.’ He notes 
the emergence of that distinctly 
modern phenomenon, “the planned 
society.” He considers it an inevitable 
outgrowth of applied science. He 
sounds its limitations and appraises 
its possibilities. 

In a brief book-notice it is barely 
possible to suggest the underlying 
thought of a book by Christopher 
Dawson. The author has analyzed, 
condensed, and brought into lucid, 
sharp focus such vast movements of 
history that it is very difficult further 
to condense his thought. The chief 
merit of the present work consists 
in showing what led up to our 
modern social disasters, and how we 
can best remedy our present misery. 
In fact, in this book more than in 
any of his others, Dawson comes 
down to practical measures of ways 
and means. The style too, is rela- 
tively warmer, more vivid. And his 
hard historical realism, his vast 
knowledge of world culture, and 
his profound knowledge of the Cath- 


olic Faith, make him a _ unique 
teacher whose utterances are of ut- 
most value. 

It is possible that Dawson’s em- 
phasis on the reconstruction of the 
cultural order may annoy a certain 
type of mind. There is indeed a wide- 
spread current error which would 
make God exist for man, religion for 
society: Some may think the present 
work gravitates toward that distorted 
perspective. But in all fairness the 
work should be understood in the 
light of the author’s other truly great 
works. And if, as a philosopher of 
culture, the author concentrates here 
on the temporal order of civilization, 
it must be remembered that the 
order of civilization has its own 
specific purpose, its own autohomy, 
subordinate to but distinct from the 
eternal order of the Kingdom of God. 
As the author remarks, “Though 
Christian civilization is not the end 
of Christianity, it is in point of fact 
the fruit of Christianity.” 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50 


Pack Rat 
By FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY 

In an allegorical, ghost-story set- 
ting, Bishop Kelley writes a satirical 
broadside against present-day evils. 
With something of Dean Swift's caus- 
tic invective he exposes the sins and 
hypocrisies of our era by the unusual 
device of a dream-allegory wherein a 
pack rat assumes human form and 
then meets up with human rats. The 
moral of the book is incriminatory 
against the human race on its infe- 
rior side. 

Decidedly a unique book, highly 
imaginative in its conception and 
execution. The fastidious reader may 
take exception to the recurrent rat 
motif which does engender, at times, 
a crawly feeling. However, the author 
probably chose this offensive rodent 
as his hero to help gain his point— 
and he does. The book might have 
been called Of Rats and Men. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.75 


The Great O'Neil 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 

The absorbing biographical ac- 
count of the great Irish chieftain 
who roared through a span of years 
that linked the Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan days. Its pages teem with all 
that is great and noble and all that 
is sordid in the unquenchable spirit 
of the Irish nation. Those times were 
pregnant with warring factions, with 
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this year's most 
appropriate gift 
for Christmas 


THESE 
TWO HANDS 


E. J. EDWARDS, S.V.D. 
Author of Thy People, My People 


Leprosy—heat—languor—strange foods 
— queer customs —but most of all, 
FEAR! These are what Father Temple- 
ton had to conquer and how he succeeds 
in doing so is told with conviction in 
this gripping new novel of missionary 
life in the Philippines. $2.25 


THE ROSE 
UNPETALED 


BLANCHE MORTEVEILLE 


A new account of the life of the Little 
Flower from her autobiography and 
from reminiscences of those most close 
to her. It brings out the inspiring beauty 
of her Little Way. $2.75 


PACK RAT 


FRANCIS C. KELLEY 
Bishop of Oklahoma City and of Tulsa 


This fanciful tale of a Pack Rat who 
hobnobs with Hitler and other dictators 
bristles with sarcasm and humor that 
will stimulate every right-thinking Amer- 
ican and startle every wrong-thinking 
person. $1.75 


THE PATER NOSTER 
OF ST. TERESA 


Translated and Adapted by 
WILLIAM J. DOHENY, C.S.C., J.U.D. 


A part of St. Teresa’s “Way of Perfec- 
tion,” this book reveals to us in direct 
and forceful style the great wealth of 
meaning in the Our Father. 

Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00 


THE GOOD BAD BOY 
GERALD T. BRENNAN 


Father Brennan, master children’s story- 
teller, has done it again! Pompey 
Briggs, his newest character, is the most 
engaging, exasperating, and wholly lov- 
able eighth-grader you've ever met. Boys 
and girls from the fifth to the eighth 
grade (and mothers and fathers, too!) 


will read it again and again. $1.50 
Order from 
The Sign 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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ARE THE BEST GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS! 


% RISING WIND 


By Sister Mary Edwardine, R.S.M. 
A genuine lyric gift . .. in sub- 
stance and form the finished product 
meets a lofty standard.”—W. K. Kel- 
sey, Detroit News. “A real contribu- 
tion . . . from the poetic depths of 
the cloister."-—The Queen’s Work. 
$2.00 


% OUR LADY'S CHOIR 


Edited by W. S. Braithwaite 


The famous anthology of poetry by 
Catholic Sisters in a new popular 
edition. A lovely gift volume that 
pice be welcomed by one who loves 
ine books. 


$1.00 
Boxed de luxe $10.00 


# BLIND MAN'S STICK 


By Sister Mariella, O.S.B. ‘ 
“These poems are permeated with 
the true religious spirit ... 
olic Bookman, Sister Mariella is a 
well-known poet in both religious 
and secular circles. $1.50 


% NOTEBOOK OF NOTHING 


By Dina Ferri 

The famous diary of the Siennese 
shepherdess which is already an Ital- 
ian classic. “Peculiar beauty and 
poignancy to this lyrical prose.”— 
{merica. $2.00 


% THE SOUL OF THE LAW 


By William Francis Clarke, 
Ph.B., J.D. 


Dean, De Paul University College 
of Law. “An accomplishment in rare 
style of one of the most exacting yet 
useful tasks that a law teacher can 
undertake—an Introduction to the 
Science of Law.”—John H. Wig- 
more. An important book by the 
Dean of a prominent Catholic Law 
be hool. $4.00 


x SENTINELS OF THE KING 


By Reverend John G. Hogan 


4 collection of luminous essays 
based on.the meditations of the 
saints of God and the feasts of the 
Church. An excellent gift for the 
busy priest, the cloistered ‘religious, 
or the devout laity. “Master of a 
delightful literary style."—Hartford 
Courant. $1.75 


*% UP IN THE ATTIC 


By Cora R. Kelly 


“Stories in verse for very young chil- 
dren, delightfully illustrated in black 
and white drawings.” — Western 
Journal of Education. Just the gift 
a child will prize! $.50 


Order Through 
THE SIGN 


New Jersey 
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intrigue and treachery, with great 
loyalties and undying hatreds. 

Hugh O'Neil, Second Earl of 
Tyrone, spent his boyhood in the 
atmosphere of raids and bloodshed 
and savage vendettas of internecine 
strife in his native Ireland. Then in 
the quite different atmosphere of 
England he reached early manhood, 
thus steeping himself in two civiliza- 
tions. This dual training made his 
character and ordained his life. 

As The O’Neil and uncrowned 
King of Ireland he bent his dom- 
inant personality to bring order out 
of the chaos that characterized his 
country in those unsettled days. But 
he was unable to transmute the 
courage of local fueds into the deter- 
mination of a national war against 
the ruthless exploitation of England. 
Finally he was broken by the in- 
evitable forces of his own enemies 
and the strong arm of Elizabeth. De- 
feated but uncowed and still The 
Great O’Neil, escape saved him from 
the Tower and he died in exile at 
Rome. 

Sean O’Faolain has unearthed a 
background to produce in clear re- 
lief the strange makeup of forces 
which governed those much misun- 
derstood years of history, years which 
stamped The Great O’Neil as one of 
the most remarkable men of his day. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $3.75 


Answers 
By WINFRED HERBST, S.D.S. 
Father Herbst, Editor of Our 
Saviours Call, also conducts the 
Question Box of the magazine. He 
has answered many questions sub- 
mitted by the readers from which 
he makes a selection that has a gen- 
eral appeal. Those who want to 
know more about their religion and 
how its principles are to be lived in 
daily life will find in Answers solid 
information pleasantly imparted. 
Salvatorian Press, St. Nazianz, Wis. $1.75 


The Road to Vichy 
By YVES SIMON 

The author of this contribution to 
current historical study was born in 
France, where ‘he taught at various 
universities before coming to the 
United States. He is now on the 
faculty of Notre Dame University. 
He speaks with authority on French 
affairs—political, economic, and re- 
ligious—of the period treated, 1918- 
1938. 

His book is an analysis of the 

Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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This reproduction is the most BEAUTIFUL and most 
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This crucifix is 11” in height, beautifully avtailegs in 
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defeat of 
France. The tragedy is that the de- 
feat came not on the field of battle, 
but before the war began. France 


causes that led to the 


was defeated from within. The 
author attributes her downfall chief- 
ly to the work of clever Nazi agents 
using a technique adapted at once 
to her strength and her weaknesses, 
to divide and confuse the people, a 
condition which later left them easy 
victims of the advancing German 
Army. Such is the author’s conten- 
tion. However, there were other 
causes—the prevalence of Commu- 
nism and the widespread indiffer- 
ence to religion. 

This work contains vital lessons on 
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the manner in which a democracy 
may be destroyed from within. The 
fall of France is indeed a classic 
example. As there are parallels be- 
tween the French and the American 
state we may draw from this book 
yaluable conclusions for our national 
protection. Its message is: Beware of 
the enemy within! 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.25 


How to Make Us 
Want Your Sermon 
By O'BRIEN ATKINSON 


Churchgoers must listen to all ser- 
mons preached to them. Their view- 
point is important to the- priest. 
Audience reaction is the measure of 
the spiritual good accomplished, the 
gauge which indicates the success or 
failure of pulpit effort. Any ideas 
which may contribute to the more 
advantageous use of the ministry of 
the word should be welcomed. In- 
deed, are welcomed. 

In this book addressed particularly 
to priests a layman gives the congre- 
gation’s side about sermons, their 
preparation, and their preaching. It 
tells of the kind of sermon an average 
listener wants, and how the preacher 
can best satisfy that want. 

A reading of How To Make Us 
Want Your Sermon will convince the 
priest, if conviction is necessary, of 
the seriousness of his obligation to 
fulfill an important charge in a 
manner more conducive to spiritual 
betterment. on the part of those who 
sit in the pews. 

Joseph F. Wagner, New York. $1.75 


The Christian Approach 
To the Moslem 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON 


Until recent years missionary ef- 
fort among the Moslem has been 
comparatively neglected. Yet, from 
the time of its inception until the 
present day, Islam has formed a body 
of believers of unusually large pro- 
portions. There are now more than 
250,000,000 Moslem spread over Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. 

Many factors contributed to hinder 
their conversion. At first there was 
the pitiful condition of the Eastern 
Schismatic Christian Churches. Later, 
the Crusades intensified hatred. For 
a while, it appeared as though the 
labors of the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury on, and of the Jesuits, begun a 


UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


% THE NATIVITY. The age-old story of Christmas as told in the Bible. Drama- 


tized—with Organ and Christmas Carols. One 12-inch record. $1.84, 


¥% THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 


+ + + 


+ 


THE SIGN 


$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’"—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. Recordings by Rev. P. J. O'Connor of Fifty Sun- 
day Gospels, The Revised Version of the New Testament is used: with permis- 
sion. $15.00 complete set of 12 records. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. “His Last Discourse” 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25 


KYRIE. Side 1. 12th Century—Mode VIII. Mass XI1I—Pater cuncta, ADORO 
TE DEVOTE—13th Century—Mode V. Side 2. O BONE JESU—Palestrina. 
16th Century A capella. O SACRUM CONVIVIUM—Remondi, A capella. 
One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum’ by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


CATHOLIC HYMNS from ST. GREGORY HYMNAL. Side 1. Hail Holy 

Queen Enthroned Above, Blessed Virgin—Traditional. Faith of our Fathers— 

Montani. Side 2. Soul of My Saviour—Dobici; Jesus Food of Angels—Gounod. 

One 12-inch record. $1.25. Write for list of other records. All prices include tax 
ORDER FROM 
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The Appropriate Christmas Gift 


A perfect solution to your Christ- 
mas shopping problem is the 
beautiful new Sunday Missal, “I 
PRAY THE MASS.” 


Send us the names of those to 
whom you want this missal sent. 
We shall mail it in a beautiful 
gift wrapping. 

See the inside back cover for 
further information. 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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YOUR 
DEFENSE 
STAMPS 

CAN HELP 
OUR 
MISSIONARIES 
IN CHINA 





MY DEFENSE ALBUM 


SEMINARY FUND 


FOR 


GOD AND COUNTRY 

















Seminary Fund, THE SIGN, Union 


After Victory, they will be converted into funds to educate-a Native 
Clergy for the Passionist Missions in China. Send for the special 
holder and a Defense Stamp Album—TODAY—to the Native 


City, N. J. 
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By JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


of travel over the mission lands of the Ar: 


THE REED 
AND THE ROCK 


Portrait of Simon Bruté 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Not sitsce Death Comes for the Archbishop has 
re appeared so inspiring a biographical treat- 
ent of one of the French pioneer bishops of the 
i States. ‘The reader will find much of 
ical value that reads rather like a romance. 
deserves a wide circulation."’"—Sign. 
. lllustratea. $2.75 
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For Christmas 
Buy a Catholic Book 


Catholic Soldier! 


L¢C/ acROSS A WORLD 


In collaboration with Thomas Kernan 


A travel book that is different. It deals with what a priest sees in the course of ten years 


ab world, India, China, Japan, Southeast Asia, 


the East Indies and Africa. Father Considine combines his own keen observation with 
the distilled wisdom of Catholic missioners he met on his way, men who are not only 
priests but who often must be doctor, engineer, economist, scientist, interpreter and de- 
fender of their people. The book offers valuable information on the problems of many 
countries now in the zone of war. 400 pages. Illustrated. 


$2.50 


SPIRITUAL READINGS 
FROM MOTHER ST. PAUL 


A one-volume selection of meditations on 
the. Gospels of Sundays and certain feast 
days, selected from the “Christi” books. 
The reader now has in one volume the very 
essence of the Mother St. -Paul writings 
formerly spread throughout a dozen or 
more books. 308 pages. $3.00 


bookstore or from: 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GIFT BAZAAR 


DISTINCTIVE GIFTS 
REASONABLY PRICED 


for 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
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ALL-YEAR ROUND 


785 FIFTH AVENUE 
Adjoining Sherry-Netherlands Hotel 
Telephone: Plaza 3-3517 
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Remember With Music 


Your gift of Unique Recordings 
listed on page 315 should be or- 
dered now to reach your friends in 
time for Christmas. All will wel- 
come the inspiring music associ- 
ated with their faith. 

Let your selection of a gift re- 
flect your own good taste. Worthy 
of your choice are The Nativity, 
The Ordinary of the Mass, Bene- 
diction, Catholic Hymns, etc., de- 
scribed on page 315. 


Order Now From 


THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 
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THE ‘f SIGN 
few centuries later, would bear frunt, 
but the Protestant Revolt again dis. 
credited Christianity in the eyes of 
the Mohammedan. In more recen 
years a better approach has been 
made, and at least meager results 
are beginning to show. 

The author gathers into one 
volume materials depicting the rise 
and growth. of Islam from its brigin 
until 1939. His lengthy bibliography 
is helpful. It is to be regretted that 
the author was unable to find space 
to relate the activities of the Catholic 
missionaries since 1800. 

The brief survey is scholarly and 
the materials are carefully arranged, 
The volume has value as a starting 
point for a more thorough handling 
of this vast subject. 

Columbia University Press, New York. $3.75 


The American Catholic 
Pamphlet Index (Vol. II) 


By EUGENE P. WILLGING 

Librarians, speakers (clerical and 
lay), earnest readers who prefer short 
exposition to more lengthy discus- 
sion, the growing army of “digest 
fans” will welcome the publication 
of The Index to American Catholic 
Pamphlets. Over 1,250 titles have 
been listed, with authors, price, and 
publishers. A helpful calendar of 
feasts is included to aid those who 
wish to keep pamphlet racks sup- 
plied with liturgical and _ seasonal 
reading matter. 

Aside from his contribution to aid 
those interested in Catholic reading 
the author deserves hearty commen- 
dation for the thoroughness of his 
work and the attractive format used 
in presenting his Index to the public. 


Eugene P. Willging, University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa. $1.25 





Belle Esperance 
By JOHN MURRAY 

An uncommonly good war novel 
of Civil War times. All the thunder- 
ous and revolting aspects of war are 
to be found here in battle array. The 
book is just long enough to unravel 
the skeins of a well-knit love story: 
how Michael O’Toole of the North 
falls in love with Alice DeCorneval 
of the South just before the outbreak 
of war, the ensuing conflict of indi- 
vidual allegiance despite mutual 
love, and a satisfactory ending after 
the smoke of battle clears. 

Definitely a thoroughbred novel of 
the unheralded type which stands on 
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THEY BUILT A SPIRITUAL HIGHWAY TO THE HEART OF ALASKA, THESE 


DOGSLED APOSTLES 


There, among the reindeer and the bears, living on salmon and blueberries (and the vegetables that grow during 
the short arctic summer of long days)—with their faithful sled dogs for companions (and the help of an occasional 
airplane!)—at peace with the natives and with the friendly co-operation of the government agents (who find that 
sometimes charity in the heart will succeed where laws fail!)—they are building a new beautiful world for Christ 


among the polar snows. 


Alma Savage (who has made two extended trips to Alaska, talked with the people of whom she writes and visited 
the places) paints a vivid picture of this last great American frontier where our boys are fighting. 


DOGSLED APOSTLES, by Alma Savage, many photographs, $2.75 





PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Villiers Farrow 


Here are all the Popes from Peter to Pius XII: and here are all 
the facts you will want to know about them, good and other- 
wise. The standard histories run to something over 100 vol- 
umes and more than five million words! Mr. Farrow has 
succeeded in condensing all the most significant material 
into a continuous narrative, packed with interesting detail. 
The fourteen brilliant portraits (redrawn by Charlot from 
authentic sources) add immeasurably to the story. The 
CANISIUS READER says, “Accurate, up-to-date knowledge 
in terse, emphatic language. . . . The pungent style never 


GREAT MODERN CATHOLIC 
SHORT STORIES 


If you haven’t read “Sin”, “First Confession”, “A Nun’s 
Diary”, ““‘The Young Priest”, “Parish of Cockroaches”, “Fight 
for Sister Joe’’ and the 21 other stories in Sister Mariella’s 
superb collection, you have missed some of the finest and 
truest writing of our time! If you have read them, you know 
what an ideal gift this delightful book will make for anyone, 
young or old, rich or poor, clerical or religious or just ordinary 
people, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. (And a lot of good 
laughs too!) “Enjoyable and satisfying” says Rev. R. F. 


becomes boring.” 


Chronological table, index, 420 pages, $3.50 
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Brady, S.J., in BEST SELLERS. 





A Catholic Book Club Selection, $3.00 











Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 








BROTHERS OF MERCY 


There is a growing demand for the care of the 
sick male patients. Young men from the ages 
of 16 to 40 are invited to inquire for further 
information from the novice Master. 

Brothers of Mercy is a religious community 


49 Cottage Street Buffalo, N. Y¥. 




















BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department of THE SIGN is prepared 
to give prompt attention to your book orders. Books of 
all publishers can be secured by ordering them from 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Monastery Place 


Union City, N. J. 


Please add five cents to price of book for postage, 
and state name of publisher, when possible 








its own merit in spite of the fact that 
it is not buttressed by the loud fan- 
fare and press acclaims which fre- 
quently plug books of inferior grade. 
A volume for the discriminating 
reader. 

The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. $1.50 


A Chronological Harmony of 
the Gospels 

By STEPHEN J. HARTDEGEN, O.F.M., 

8.Ser.L. 

All Four Canonical Gospels were 
‘written for definite apologetic pur- 
poses. Matthew wrote to strengthen 
the faith of converts from Judaism 
by proving that Jesus is the promised 
Messiah. Mark penned his Gospel to 
give the Christians of Rome a sum- 


mary of Peter’s preaching. Luke 
wrote to show Theophilus and his 
fellow Gentile Christians the firm 
foundation on which their faith in 
Christ rested. John wrote to prove 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, that believing we may have 
life in His name. The purpose of 
the individual Evangelist deter- 
mined his selection of incidents from 
the Saviour’s life and the order of 
his narration. Consequently, in the 
Four Gospels we have not a bio- 
graphy of Christ, only the matefial 
for such a biography. Therefore a 
chronological harmony of the Gos- 
pels is absolutely necessary for a 
reconstruction of Christ’s life. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


Father Hartdegen’s Harmony is 
well done. The Four Gospels, from 
the text of the Confraternity Revi- 
sion, are printed in parallel columns. 
Preliminary notes introducing the 
principal divisions of the harmony 
treat briefly, but adequately, of the 
pertinent chronological problems 
and the probable solutions. The 
cardinal problem confronting the 
author of a Gospel Harmony is the 
duration of Christ’s public ministry. 
Did it last three years or two years? 
Father Hartdegen embraces the Two- 
Year Theory, which is being ac- 
cepted by an increasing number of 
Catholic scholars. Of necessity, there- 


fore, he transposes chapters five and 











They Also 
Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, i. ’ 























Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
Will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements f » 
His Cause. Your name will be held 
prayerful memory by the zealous ans 
needy missionaries whom you have 
helped. : 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 
OOF io ccccdedesxincuses teasts otesbanute dedi AS ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 


THE SIGN 


Union City 
New Jersey 














six of St. John’s Gospel. The “feast 


of the Jews” in John 5:1 becomes 
for him the Pasch, which is an- 
nounced as “near” in John 6:4. So 
Christ died on the third Pasch of 
His public life, which therefore cov- 
ered two years and a few months. 
Prefixed to the text are a detailed 
“Outline of Chronology,” an Index 
to Each Evangelist,” and a chron- 
ological “Outline of the Public Min- 
istry of Christ.” The text is followed 
by a brief Bibliography, a table 
synchronizing the Gospel incidents 
with profane history and a General 
Index. These elements increase 
greatly the practical value of the 
book. A Chronological Harmony of 
the Gospels is an indispensable com- 
panion to the Revised New Testa- 
ment. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.50 


Our Palace Wonderful 
By FREDERICK A. HOUCK 

The author designates the world 
in which we live as Our Palace Won- 
derful. The process of argumentation 
from visible creation to an invisible 
Creator is not a new idea in Chris- 
tian Theology. Saint Paul himself 
used it, arguing that “the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are 
made.” 

In a book that runs the whole 
gamut of the natural sciences, Father 
Houck shows us man’s place in crea- 
tion, and leads us through nature 
to nature’s God. The plan and se- 
quence of the work manifest ingenu- 
ity and painstaking research. The 
work will prove helpful to apologists 
whose field is Natural Theology, and 
who seek to win unbelievers to the 
truth without recourse to the fonts 
of Revelation. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $1.25 


The Religious Life and the 
Vows 
By MONSIGNOR CHARLES GAY 
Monsignor Gay’s classic on the Re- 
ligious Life is too well known among 
those for whom it was intended to 
need any recommendation. For some 
years the book has been out of print. 
The Newman Book Shop has done 
religious communities a service by 
bringing out this third edition. 
Perhaps the chief value of the book 
lies in the fact that it insists on the 


positive aspects of the Religious Life 
Please order your books through Tue SiN 


THE ‘f SIGN 


and the enriching value of the vows. 
Negative spirituality is but one Side, 
and by no means the most important 
side, of the religious state. Unforty. 
nately, it is the aspect given mogt 
frequent stress. Monsignor Gay's 
work throws the emphasis where jt 
rightly belongs, on the side of the 
positive values contained in the dai 
living of the evangelical counsels, 
The result of this insistence is a work 
unsurpassed for its human warmth 
and its encouragement and inspira. 
tion for the sincere religious. 

The binding is ruggedly substan. 
tial; the volume will withstand 
earnest usage. 

The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md, 
$2.50 

Catechism Comes to Life 
By STEPHEN AYLWARD 

The teaching of the catechism re. 
quires not only competent know 
edge but also great art, if it is to get 
results. Father Aylward’s method of 
teaching the subject is based on 
interest, which is the “door through 
which catechism must pass in order 
to live vigorously in the mental and 
spiritual world of today’s young 
people. Keep that door shut and we 
shut out the truth.” 

The present treatise is devoted to 
ways of arousing and maintaining 
interest. Four general ways of doing 
this are listed—doing things, draw- 
ing things, showing things, and tell- 
ing things. 

No one can dispute the impor 
tance and the necessity of creating 
and holding interest, especially in 
children, when teaching them any- 
thing, but particularly _ religious 
truths. But it is also possible to be 
so intent on method that it becomes 
paramount and gets in the way of 
the object to be attained. Such a 
tendency appears in this laudable 
effort to bring the teaching of the 
catechism to life. The explanation 
is complex and likely to confuse. 
This is not to imply that the funda- 
mentals of the method are not sound 
and practical, but they would be 
more readily assimilated and more 
easily reduced to practice, if they 
were simplified and condensed with- 
in a smaller compass. This is the 
opinion of a reviewer, not of 4a 
teacher of catechism. After all, it is 
the latter who will be able to judge 
of the value of the author’s method. 
It richly deserves study and com 
structive criticism. 

Catechetical Guild, Saint Paul, Minn. $1.00 
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DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA ; 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal Students. 
Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campus 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 





_ 








SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE ,i, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial oo oho Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 
tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 
For further information address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B. 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New jersey 














IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 











COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT. OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars please address Secretary 











LA SALLE Acavemy 


EFrecTive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. proSonate ae 








Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 
of the immaculate Heart of M 
Ben gent ae toa a College of New Rochelle 
Home Economics (General and Voca- New Rochelle, New York 
ua rian ote ee Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Srimming Pool Lake,Campus, of ~— Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Bos erm. 2.. A, 1. a | Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
40 Minutes irom Philadelphia Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














Conducted by. the Religious of the Society of the 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE| | DE TON HILL COLLEGE pinnsyivant, 


Rosemont, Pa. Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. and Social Service. Teacher Education. 


givania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-residen . ae " m re 
sudents. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia Accredited by Association of American Universities 
on the Main Line of the P R. 


a Registrar Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 














THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


This is the first revision of 
the English of our New 
Testament in 190 years. It 
has been prepared under the 
direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 





The Apostolic Delegate, 
The Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D., has 
said, “The revision is of para- 
mount importance. The pub- 
lication of this text is an his- 
torical event in which the 
citizens of the nation may 
well glory.” 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by 
offering its readers an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly through THE SIGN. 
Every Catholic home should have a copy of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to THE SIGN. 


oe ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe oe oe 88 ee ee ee ee oe ee oe 8 ee ee me me oe oe oe ee ee oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee oe oe oe oe ee ee ee oe ee oe oe 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Enclosed please find $...... for which send me the following copies Seer 
of the New Testament. 
hevaee copies ae ernguenr yy B. — at $1.25—flexible cover, imi- pS a 
tation leather, red ed 
ov owe copies Guild Edition = $3. 50—flexible black leather, Levant Cit 
grain, full gilt edges. whos eeeene 


seseee copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 





leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. er 


re ee 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 
(Eccelus. 7:37) : 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. Msgr. A. Roche, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Smith, Rev. Theodore J. Schultz, Rev. T. P. 
ward, Rev. Bernard T. Borr, Rev. F. May, Bro. Frederick Lang, S:J. 

sther M. Pierre (Wilbert), Sr. St. Philomene, Sr. Mary Caritas (Stanton), Sr. M. 

Sr. Mary Cyril (O'Malley), Sr. Mary Paula (Sullivan). 
O’Connor, Mrs. D. McCarthy, Mrs. M. Cregan, Thomas Whelan, William Lane, 
, Duggan, Rudolf E. Pacek, John Feeley, Matthew Thomas Murray, Edward William 
= 
I a M..Brennan, Daniel Hickey, Anna M. Walsh, James New,,Katherine C. Tiernay, 
ry Kiley, Bridget Fallon, Charles Bergeret, Mary E. Shaffer, Winifred Hoffman, Belle 


cilia Davis, Mrs. W. H. Niebuhr, Kenneth Gill Bolton, Nellie O’Connor, Mary-Gould, 
garet L. McGrath, Mrs. J. F. O’Rourke, Michael Diskin, Ellen Diskin, Rose Violante. 
Laura P. Donigan, Catherine Labuda, James Cushing,-Rose Di Santis, Louise Bigalke, 
P. Danehy, Joseph Miller, Elizabeth Tynan, Clifford J. Feder, Catherine Olmert. 
‘harles Randall Robbins, Mrs. Patrick F. Healy, Frank McLaughlin, Albert McCarthy. 
s Root, Virginia E. Caulfield, George W. Hoffman, Agnes B. Cassidy. 
N J. T. Fleming, Elizabeth Flynn, George W. Coleman, James Krumenacker, Mrs. 
W. Dean, Harry Farber, Martha McCloskey, Rachael D’ Angelo, Ann Quinn Gary, 


John J. Funk. 


Walter Strybel, Fred J. Rolsen, Fred J. King, Anna M. Ryan, Robert W. Flynn, Mrs. 
I “oo Ellen J. Smith, John P. Cusick, Genevieve McCleary, John F. Wyzalek, 
ry L. Sullivan. 

Annie Catherine Dougherty, Michael O’Shea, Almina Sussanna Daly, Margaret Campbell, 

ph Novak, Cecelia Coughlin, Mary E. Brophy, Edward Walsh, Mary F. Delaney. 

Mary Owens, Catherine M. McCarthy, Mary E. Lahey, Louise Keough, Mary E. Ryan, 
; Brady, Edward W. Gray, Mrs. M. J. Dolan, Mary Morgan, Mrs. Fred H. Swanson, 


Frank J. Regan. 


J. E. McDermott, Mrs. M. Poland, Marguerite Griffin, Anna M. Donovan, Mrs. K. Gar- 


Mary Dorgan, Benton Wilkins, Herman A. Schoemaker, M. M. Short, Mrs. James D. 
y, Sr. 


James J. Fleming, Mrs. A. B. Donovan, Mrs. J. J. Donnelly, Mrs. L. Lafferty, Miss Kate 
ns, Mrs. Woest, Mrs. John Gitty, Mrs. M. O’Toole, J. F. Condon, Mr. T. J. Harrington. 
Alice F. Reilly, Andrew Brenner, Sr., Edward Bell, Miss Mitchell, Agnes Ahearn, Ottilia 
se, Dr. John Francis Condon, Mrs. Leahy, John J. Howell, Mrs. P. Walsh, Ellen Nolan. 


n F. Dorgan, Frank H. Selbert, Katherine A. Clancey, M. J. Thebodeau, Mrs. W. C. 
yney, Mr. W. C. Maloney, Catherine M. Daly. 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 











Saint Gemma’s 


League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of November, 1942 


Masses Heard 11,492 
Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Holy Hour 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 
Beads of the Five Wounds ... 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 
Rosaries . ea 
Beads of the Seven Dolors ... 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

ours of Study, Reading .... 
Hours of Labor seees 25,704 
Acts of Charity and Zeal ..... 70,397 
Prayers, Devotions -. 206,646 
Hours of Silence ......... 22,375 
Various Works 126,403 


Saint Gemma Galgani is the patron of 
this League. 


Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China. 
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It's Not Too Early for a Christmas Reminder | 


Last year hundreds of people subscribed to THE Si¢N as a Christmas gift for 
their friends. Renewals of these are due. We are sure that such renewals will 
be as welcome as the original subscriptions. Many readers also took advantage 
of the special offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00. 


* It will save you planning during the pre-Christmas season and will help us if 
you will let us know now how many gift subscriptions you wish. A gift card in 


your name will accompany each subscription. 


THE SIGN ... MONASTERY 


Reserve Gift Subscriptions for: 

FRIEND. . 

ADDRESS. 

FRIEND. . 

ADDRESS. . 

FRIEND.. 

ADDRESS.... 

Your NAME. 


ADDRESS.... 


CELEDETEAEDED MAES SARAEAEES 
We shall be pleased to fill 
320 


UNION CITY, 





PRINTED IN THE U.S.A. 
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The Appropriate Christmas 
“| PRAY THE MASS” 


RARER SrA 


Po RRR 


You could make no 
more appropriate 
Christmas present than 
the popular new missal, 
“T Pray the Mass.” In a 
beautiful Christmas 
wrapping, it makes a 
distinctive and wel- 4... 440/75 (Moire Lined) 
come gift. No.440/76( Leather Lined) 


No. 440/75—DeLuxe edition, genuine black 
Morocco leather, red under gold edges, hand 
tooled rolled-goid border on inside of front 
and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 


gold. LINED WITH SILK MOIRE especially for 
women; silk pouhunatas 3.50 


No. 440/76—Sam as No. 440/75 except LINED 
WITH GENUINE. LEATHER especially for 
3.50 


| . IDEAL GIFTS FOR 
See tiede bondny ‘Mma! today. "tt ane "14 MEN IN THE SERVICE 


“PREFACES”’. 


“NEW TESTAMENT’—The New Revised Text of 
the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 
TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 
Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 
Prayer Book. Size 34 x 54%”. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 


“LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—good for the next 
10 years is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 
and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 
at the Altar. 


* No. 440/UKL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Army 
* No. 440/UNL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Navy 


No. 440/UKL—Durable KHAKI FOLDER constructed to withstand un- 
usual wear, REINFORCED with substantial lining, individual ket 
_— khaki bound “MISSAL”, additional pocket for 


No. 440/UNL—Durable BLACK FOLDER constructed to withstand un- 
usual wear, REINFORCED with substantial lining, individual pocket 
containing Navy blue bound en ad itional pocket for 
Rosary, etc. $1. 


ORDER BY NUMBER * AVOID DELAY 








12-42 
THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. J. 
Please send in Gift Box Cop Style No. 


No. 440/02-B No. 440/13 


No. 440/13 — Genuine 
No. 440/02-B—Black imi- black leather, Seal grain, 
tation leather, round cor- round corners, title and 
ners, — on front cover design on front cover 

ped in gold, red un- stamped in gold, red un- 
der ag! edges, silk — der — ongns, silk bee 
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PAYMENT ENCLOSED [() CHARGE [) 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 





These Are Your Ruins 


® These are the ruins of the schools, convents, 
churches etc., of the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China. You built these institutions with your sub- 
scriptions and contributions. They were your part in 
the tremendous job of making the Catholic Church 
visible to the eyes of a pagan world. 


@ In the midst of these ruins, our heroic priests and 
Sisters are carrying on as best they can. Their re- 
fusal to give up, their apostolic determination to do 
their work regardless of personal privation and 
danger, is the greatest sermon ever preached in the 
foreign mission field. 


® This field. ripe for the harvest, cannot be aban- 
doned. The missionaries are safeguarding the work 
that had been done before the bombs came: keep- 
ing the Church visible in their persons, active in the 
countless deeds of charity to a wounded nation. 


® The visible edifices of Catholicity must some day 
be restored. These chapels, convents, schools, hos- 
pitals were worth building once. Are they worth 
building again? The Missionaries are waiting for 


your answer. 


© Thousands of dollars will be needed. We must 
start now. A sizable War Bond, a remembrance in 


your will. can rebuild a chapel, equip a school or 
a hospital. 


Please send your gift to: 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, Inc. 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 















